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I  CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PHILISTINES. 

The  cold  weather,  which  in  the  country  proiluced 
rugfreil  roads  and  ice-bound  ponds,  which  frosted  the 
lesriesB  branches  of  the  trees  with  a  silver  tint,  and 
gave  a  thousand  different  fantastic  but  ever  lovely 
hues  and  shapes  to  nature,  had  no  such  pleasant,  re- 
freshinc  effect  in  London,  where  the  frost,  ere  three 
hours  old,  was  beaten  into  mud  under  foot,  ran  driz¬ 
zling  in  dirty  streams  from  house-tops,  and  subsided 
into  rain  and  fo"  before  the  daylight  had  disappeared. 
The  day  succeeding  that  on  which  George  Dallas  had 
entered  the  town  of  Amherst  was  a  thorough  speci¬ 
men  of  what  London  can  do  when  put  to  its  worst. 
It  was  bad  in  the  laigc  thoroughtares,  where  the 
passing  crowds  jostlecl  each  other  ill-tempercdlv, 
digging  sd:  each  other’s  umbrellas,  and  viciously 
contesting  every  inch  of  foot-pavement,  where  the 
omnibus  wheels  revolved  amid  mud-ruts,  and  every 
passing  cab-horse  produced  a  fountain  of  slush  and 
spray.  But  it  was  even  worse  in  the  by-streets, 
where  an  attempt  at  sweeping  had  been  made ; 
where  the  mud  lay  in  a  thick,  slimy,  shiny  tide  be¬ 
tween  Uie  narrow  ridges  of  footpath ;  where  the  tall 
houses,  so  close  together  that  they  completely  filtered 
the  mr  and  light,  and  retained  nothing  but  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  dirt,  were  splashed  with  mud  to  their 
first-floor  windows,  and  whose  inhabitants  or  visit¬ 
ors,  desirous  of  crossing  the  road,  had  to  proceed 
to  the  junction  with  the  main  street,  and,  after  tack¬ 
ing  across  in  comparative  cleanliness,  commence 
their  descent  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  the  front  room  of  the  first  floor  of  a  house  in 
such  a  street.  South  Molton  Street,  connecting  Ox¬ 
ford  Street  the  plebeian  with  Brook  Street  the  su¬ 
perb,  just  as  the  feeble  glimmer  of  daylight  which 
had  vouchsafed  itself  iluring  the  day  was  lieginning 
to  wax  even  feebler,  previous  to  its  sudden  departure, 
a  man  sat  astride  a  chair,  sunk  in  thought.  He  had 
app-arently  just  entered,  for  he  still  wore  his  hat  and 
overcoat,  though  the  former  was  pushed  to  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  the  latter  thrown  negligently  open. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  keen  black  eyes 
glancing  sharply,  with  thick  black  brows,  a  long 
straight  nose,  thin  tight  lips  unshrouded  by  mous¬ 
tache  or  beard,  and  a  small  round  chin.  He  had 
full,  flowing  black  whiskers,  and  the  blue  line  round 
his  mouth  showed  that  the  beard  was  naturally 


strong ;  had  he  suffered  it  to  grow,  he  might  have 
passed  for  an  Italian. 

As  it  was,  tliere  was  no  mistaking  him  for  anything 
but  an  Englishman,  —  darker,  harder-looking  than 
most  of  his  race,  but  an  Englishman.  His  face,  es¬ 
pecially  round  the  eyes,  was  flushed  and  marked 
and  lined,  telling  of  reckless  dissipation.  There  was 
a  something  not  exactly  fast,  but  yet  slangy,  in  the 
cut  of  his  clothes  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
wore  them.  His  attitude  as  be  sat  at  the  window, 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him  over  the  back 
rail  of  his  chair,  his  knees  straight  out  and  his  feet 
drawn  back,  as  a  man  sits  a  horse  at  a  hunt,  was  in 
its  best  aspect  suggestive  of  the  mess-room,  —  in  its 
worst,  of  the  billiard-room.  And  yet  there  was  an 
indescribiTble  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
man,  in  the  very  ease  of  his  position,  in  the  shape  of 
the  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him,  in  the  manner, 
slight  as  it  was,  in  which  now  and  again  he  would 
turn  on  his  chair  and  peer  back  into  the  darkness 
behind  him,  by  which  you  would  have  known  that 
he  had  had  a  refined  education,  and  had  been  con¬ 
versant  with  the  manners  of  society. 

Nor  would  you  have  been  wrong.  In  Burke’s 
Landed  Gentry,  the  Rouths  of  Carr  Abbey  take  up 
their  full  quota  of  pages ;  and  when  the  county 
election  for  Herefonlshire  comes  off,  the  liberal 
agent  is  forced  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  science  he 
can  boast  of,  to  counteract  the  influence  which  the 
never-failing  adhesion  of  the  old  family  throws  into 
the  Tory  scale.  Never  having  risen,  never  for  an 
instant  having  dreamed  of  demeaning  themselves  by 
rising,  above  the  sipiirearchy,  owners  of  the  largest 
and  best  herds  in  all  that  splendid  cattle-breeding 
county,  high-sheriffs  and  chairmen  of  quarter-ses¬ 
sions  as  though  by  prescriptive  right,  perpetual  pres¬ 
idents  of  agricultural  societies,  and  in  reality  talking 
precedence  immediately  after  the  lord-lieutenant,  the 
Rouths  of  Carr  Abbey,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
sent  their  sons  to  Oxford,  and  their  daughters  to 
court,  and  have  never,  save  in  one  instance,  had  to 
blush  for  their  children. 

Save  in  one  instance.  The  last  entry  in  the  old 
family  Bible  of  Carr  Abbey  is  erased  by  a  thick 
black  line.  The  old  Squire  speaks  habitually  of  “  My 
only  son,  William  ” ;  and  should  a  stranger,  dining 
at  the  Abbey,  ca.«ually  refer  to  the  picture,  by  Law¬ 
rence,  of  two  little  boys,  one  riding  a  pony,  the 
youngei  decking  a  dog’s  neck  with  ribbon,  he  is,  if 
the  Squire  has  not  heard  his  question,  motioned  in 
dumb  show  to  silence,  or  is  replied  to  by  the  Squire 
himself  that  “  that  boy  is  —  lost,  sir.” 

That  boy,  Stewart  Routh,  the  man  looking  out  of 
the  window  in  South  Molton  Street,  was  captain  of 
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tlio  boat  at  Eton,  ami  first  favorite,  for  a  time,  both 
with  the  dons  and  under<rradnates  at  Oxford.  Ru¬ 
mors  of  high  play  at  cards  developing  into  fact  of 
IKsrjM'tually  sportetl  “  oak,”  non-attendance  at  ehaiv 
el,  and  fi-eijuent  shirking  of  classes,  lessened  the  es¬ 
teem  in  which  Mr.  Routh  was  held  by  the  authori¬ 
ties;  and  a  written  confession  handed  to  the  Dean, 
after  being  obtsiined  by  parental  pressure  from  Mr. 
Albert  Griintz  of  Clirist  Church,  son  of  and  heir  to 
Mr.  Jacob  (iriintz,  sugar-baker,  of  St.  !Mary  Axe, 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  Ralnioral  (iardens.  Hyde 
Park,  —  a  confession  to  the  ettect  that  he,  Mr.  A. 
Griintz,  had  lost  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
to  Mr.  S.  Routh,  at  a  game  played  with  dice,  and 
known  as  French  Hazard, —  procured  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  S.  Routh  from  the  seat  of  learning.  At  Carr 
Abbey,  whither  he  retired,  his  stay  was  shortened 
by  the  arrival  of  another  tlocument  from  Oxfitnl, 
this  time  signed  by  I.a)rd  Hawkhurst,  gentleman 
commoner  of  Clirist  Church,  and  Arthur  AVardrojier 
of  Balliol,  setting  forth  that  ilr.  S.  Routh,  while 
playing  Hazard  m  Mr.  Griintz’s  rooms,  had  been 
caught  there  in  jiaf/raitle  delicto  in  the  act  of  cheat¬ 
ing  by  “  securing,”  i.  e.  retaining  in  his  fingers,  one 
of  the  dice  which  he  should  have  shaken  from  the 
box.  It  was  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  caused 
the  Sijuire  to  make  the  erasure  in  the  family  Bible, 
and  to  look  upon  his  youngest  sou  as  dead. 

Driven  from  the  paternal  roof,  Mr.  Stewart  Routh 
descended  upon  the  ])leasant  town  of  Boulogne, 
whence,  after  a  short  stay  not  unmarked  by  many 
victories  over  the  old  and  young  gentlemen  who 
freijuent  the  card-tables  at  the  Etnhliatcmenl  des 
IkiiHS,  from  whom  he  carried  off’  desirable  trophies, 
he  proceeded  to  the  baths  and  gambling-liouses  of 
Ems,  llomburg,  and  Baden-Baden.  It  was  at  the 
last-mentioned  place,  and  when  in  the  very  noon 
and  full  tide  of  success,  that  he  was  struck  down  by 
a  fever,  so  virulent  that  the  aftrighted  servants  of 
the  hotel  refused  to  wait  uiion  him.  No  nurse  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  to  attend  him ;  and 
he  would  have  been  left  to  die  for  want  of  proper 
care,  had  not  a  young  Englishwoman,  named  Har¬ 
riet  Creswick,  travelling  in  the  capacity  of  nursery- 
governess  to  Lonl  de  Mauleverer’s  family  (then 
passing  through  Baden  on  their  way  to  winter  in 
Rome),  come  to  the  rescue.  Declaring  that  her 
countryman  should  not  perish  like  a  dog,  she  there 
and  then  devoted  herself  to  attendance  on  the  sick 
man.  It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  Lady  de  Jtlau- 
leverer,  protesting  against  “such  extraordinary  con- 
<luct,”  intimated  to  Aliss  Creswick  that  her  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  noble,  charges  must  cease  at  once  and 
forever.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  such  a  man 
as  Stewart  Routh  had  hitherto  proved  himself,  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  should  have  been  so  strongly 
aroused  that,  when  his  sense  and  speech  returned 
to  him,  in  weak  and  faltering  accents  lie  implored 
the  woman  who  had  so  tenderly  nursed  him  through 
his  illness  to  become  his  wife. 

It  is  (juite  needless  to  say  that  his  friends,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  it,  averred,  some  that  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  die,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  to  him  what 
he  did,  while  it  might  have  pleased  the  young  lady ; 
others,  that  he  was  a  particularly  knowing  canl 
whose  brains  hatl  never  deserted  him,  even  when 
he  was  at  his  worst,  and  that  he  had  discovered  in 
Harriet  Creswick  a  woman  exactly  fitted,  by  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  (jualifications,  clHciently  to  help  him 
as  his  partner  in  playing  the  great  game  of  life.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  —  and  people  will  talk,  especially  in 
such  circles,  —  the  fact  remains,  that  on  his  sick- 


couch  at  the  Hollandischer  Hof,  B.aden-Baden  Stp» 
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they  were  married  in  London.  !■ 

Of  that  one  event  at  least  in  all  his  eventful  lift  I  i 
Stewart  Routh  had  never  repented.  Tlirough  *11  1 1  ; 
his  vicissitudes  of  fortune  his  wife  had  been  by  his  I 
side,  ami  .as,  in  tlie  long  run,  chance  had  Ix-en  aiainst  I 
him,  taking  the  heaviest  jiortion  of  his  burden  on  I 
herself.  Harriet  Routh’s  was  an  untiring,  undrin<r  I  ' 
umjucstioning  love  or  woi’ship  of  her  husband.  Tlie  I 
revelation  of  his  —  to  say'  the  least  of  it  —  loose  ■ 
mode  of  life,  the  shifts  and  expedients  to  which  he  ■  i 
resorted  for  getting  money,  the  ipiestionable  com-  I 
pany  in  which  he  habitually  lived,  would  have  told  I 
with  fatal  effect  on  a  devotion  less  thorough,  *  I 
passion  more  transient.  Harriet  herself,  who  had  I 
been  brought  up  staidly  at  an  Institution  which  ■  ■ 
she  had  only  (luitted  to  join  the  family  with  whom  I 
she  was  travelling  when  sl«8  arrived  at  Baden,—  ■  ■ 
Harriet  herself  at  first  shrunk  back  stunned  and  I 
stupefied  by  the  revelations  of  an  unknown  life  I 
which  burst  uiion  her  a  few  days  after  her  marriage.  I 
But  her  love  bore  her  through  it.  As  the  dver's  I 
hand  .a.ssimilatcs  to  that  it  works  in,sogr.aduallydid  I 
Harriet  Routh  endue  herself  with  her  husband's  I 
tone,  temper,  and  train  of  thought,  until,  having  I 
liecome  almost  his  second  self,  she  was  his  most  I 

trusted  ally,  his  safest  counsellor  in  all  the  strange  || 
schemes  by  which  he  made  out  life.  In  the  early  |l 
days  after  their  marriage  she  had  talked  to  him  I 
once,  only'  once,  and  then  but  for  a  few  minutes,  of  I 
reformation,  of  something  better  and  more  reputable.  I 
of  doing  with  less  money,  to  be  obtainetl  by  the  ex-  ■ 
orci.so  of  his  great  talents  in  some  legitimate  manner.  I 
And  her  husband,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  |l 
harshness  that  before  or  since  he  had  ever  assumed,  |l 
told  her  that  his  time  fur  that  kind  of  thing  was  |l 

past  and  gone  forever,  that  she  must  forget  all  the  ■ 

childish  romance  that  they  had  taught  her  at  the  I' 
Institution,  that  she  must  sink  or  swim  with  him,  I 

and  be  jirejiared  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  that  kind  of  ■ 

existence  which  had  become  his  second  nature,  ami  I 
out  of  which  he  could  never  hojxs  to  move.  Even  I 

if  he  could  move  from  it,  he  added,  he  did  not  think  I 

that  he  would  wish  to  do  so,  and  there  must  be  an  H 
cn<l  to  the  matter.  I 

There  was  an  end  to  the  matter.  From  that  time  I 
forth  Harriet  Routh  buried  her  past,  buried  her  I 
former  .self,  and  devoted  herself,  soul  and  IkhIv,  to  I 
her  husband.  Her  influence  over  him  strengthened  I 
with  each  y'ear  that  they  lived  together,  and  was  I 
traceable  in  many  little  ways.  The  fact  once  faced,  I 
that  their  precarious  livelihood  was  to  be  earned  by  I 
the  e.xercise  of  sharpness  superior  to  th.at  enjoyed  by  I 

those  with  whom  they'  were  brought  in  contact.  I 

Harriet  laid  herself  out  at  once  for  the  fulfilment  of  I 

her  new  duties,  and  in  a  very  short  time  compelled  I 

her  husband’s  surprised  laudation  of  the  ea.se  and  I 

coolness  with  which  she  discharged  them.  There  || 

were  no  other  women  in  that  strange  society ;  but  i 

if  there  had  been  Harriet  would  have  (juecned  it 
over  them,  not  merely  by'  her  lajaiity,  but  by  her  | 
bright  sjdrit,  her  (|uick  appreciation,  her  thorough 
readiness  to  enter  exactly  into  the  fancy  of  the  mo-  I 
ment.  The  men  who  lust  their  money'  to  Routh  and 
his  companion  treated  her  not  merely  with  a  punc¬ 
tilio  which  forliade  the  smallest  verbal  excess,  but 
treatwl  their  losses  with  comparative  gooil-humor  so  | 
long  as  Mrs.  Routh  was  present.  The  men  who  looked 
up  to  Routh  as  the  arch  concocter  of  and  prime 
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moTer  in  all  their  dark  deeds,  had  a  blind  faith  in 
'  iier  and  their  first  question,  on  the  suggestion  of  any 
jchenei  would  be  “  what  Mrs.  Kouth  thought  of  it.” 
jyi  the  cliange,  the  change !  The  favorite  pupil  of 
the' Institution,  who  used  to  take  such  close  notes  of 
the  sennon  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  illustrate  the 
i  chaplain’s  meaning  with  such  .apposite  texts  from 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  as  (juite  to  astonish  the 
chaplain  himself,  which  perhaps  was  not  to  be  won- 
derw  at,  as  the  chaplain  (a  bibulous  old  gentleman, 
who  had  lieen  apjiointed  on  the  strength  of  his  social 
qualities  by  the  committee,  who  valued  him  as  “  a 
jMffson,  you  know,  without  any  nonsense  alxmt 
him  ”)  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  his  discourses 
leadv  made,  and  only  just  ran  them  through  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights.  The  show  pupil  of  the  Institution,  who 
did  allkinds  of  arithemetieal  problems  “  in  her  head,” 
by  which  the  worthy  instnictoi’s  meant  without  the 
aid  of  paper  and  pencil,  —  the  staid  and  decorous 
pupil  of  the  Institution,  who,  when  alter  her  last 
examination  she  Wiis  quitting  the  table  loaded  with 
prizes,  —  IxKiks,  —  was  calleil  back  b;y  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  who  with  feeble  hands  jiinned  a  silver 
oiedal  on  to  her  dress,  and  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  “  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  best  of  all.  Tliis 
is  in  testimony  of  your  excellent  conduct,  my  dear.” 
What  was  beeome  of  this  model  miss?  She  was 
utilizing  her  talents  in  a  different  way.  That  was  all. 
The  memory  which  had  enabled  her  to  summarize 
and  annotate  the  chaplain’s  sermons  now  served  as 
her  husband’s  note-book,  and  was  stored  with  all 
kinds  of  odd  information,  —  “good  things”  to  “come 
off,”  trials  of  horses,  names  and  fortunes  of  heirs 
who  had  just  suceeeded  to  their  estates,  lists  of  their 
most  pressing  debts,  names  of  the  men  who  were 
supposed  to  be  doubtful  in  money  matters,  and  with 
whom  it  was  thought  ine.xpedient  to  bet  or  play,  — 
all  these  matters  dwelt  in  Harriet  llouth’s  brain,  and 
her  husband  had  only  to  turn  his  head  and  ask, 

“  What  is  it,  Harry  ”  to  have  the  information  at 
once.  The  arithmetical  (juickness  stood  her  in  good 
stead,  in  the  calculation  of  o<lds  on  all  kinds  of 
sporting  events,  on  the  clear  knowledge  of  which 
the  success  of  most  of  liouth’s  business  depended ; 
and  as  for  the  good  conduct  —  well,  the  worthy 
bishop  would  have  held  up  his  hands  in  pious  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  life  led  by  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  at  her  surroundings ;  but  ag.ainst  Mrs. 
Routh,  as  Mrs.  Ilouth,  as  the  devoted,  affectionate, 
self-denying,  spotless  wife,  the  veriest  ribald  in  all 
that  loose  crew  had  never  ventured  to  bieathe  a 
doubt. 

Devoted  and  affeetionate !  See  her  now  as  she 
comes  quietly  into  the  room, — a  small,  compact  par¬ 
tridge  of  a  woman  with  deep  blue  eyes  in  a  veiy 
pale  face,  with  smooth  shining  light  brown  hair  fall¬ 
ing  on  either  side  in  two  long  eurls,  and  gathered 
into  a  clump  at  the  back  of  her  head,  with  an  im¬ 
pertinent  nose  only  just  redeemed  from  being  a 
snub,  with  a  small  mouth,  and  a  very  provoking, 
pattable  chin.  Sec  how  she  steals  behind  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  dark  linscy  ilress  draping  her  closely  and 
easily,  and  not  making  the  slightest  rustle ;  her 
round  arm  showing  its  symmetry  in  her  tight  sleeve 
twining  round  his  neck  ;  her  plump,  shapely  hand 
rating  on  his  head;  her  pale  check  laid  against 
his  face.  Uevotetl  and  affectionate !  No  simulation 
here. 

“  Anything  gone  wrong,  Stewart  ?  ”  she  asked,  in 
a  ven'  sweet  voice. 

“No,  dear.  Why?”  said  Routh,  who  was  now 
sitting  at  a  table  strewn  with  papers,  a  pen  in  his 


right  hand,  and  his  left  supporting  his  handsome, 
worn  face. 

“  You  look  gloomy,  I  thought ;  but,  if  you  say  so, 
it ’s  all  right,”  returned  his  wife,  cheerfully,  leaving 
his  side  as  she  spoke,  and  proceeding  to  sweep  up 
the  hearth,  put  on  fresh  coals,  and  make  the  whole 
room  look  comfortable,  with  a  few  rapid,  indefinable 
touches.  Then  she  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  by  the 
fire,  perfectly  still,  and  turned  her  calm,  pale  face 
to  her  husband  with  a  business-like  air.  lie  made 
some  idle  scratches  with  his  pen  in  silence,  then 
threw  it  down,  and,  suddenly  pushing  away  his 
chair,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with 
long,  light  strides. 

“  What  do  you  make  of  Deane,  Harriet  ?  ”  he 
said,  at  length,  stopping  for  a  moment  opposite  his 
wife,  and  looking  closely  at  her. 

^  “  How  do  you  mean  ’/  In  character  or  in  proba¬ 
bilities  ?  .\s  regards  himself,  or  as  regards  us  ?  ” 

“  Well,  both.  I  cannot  make  him  out ;  he  is  so 
confoundedly  cool,  and  so  infernally  sharp.  He 
might  be  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  bent  on  making 
a  fortune,  and  a  good  way  on  the  road  to  his  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  yet  he ’s  nothing  but  a  man  of  pleasure, 
of  what  your  gmd  people  would  call  a  wretched  low 
kind  of  pleasure  too.  and  is  spending  the  fortune 
instead.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,  Stewart,”  his  wife  said,  quietly 
and  impressively.  “  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Deane  is 
spending  any  verj'  considerable  portion  of  his  for-  | 
tune,  whatever  it  may  be.” 

Stewart  had  resumed  his  walking  up  and  down,  | 
but  listened  to  her  attentively. 

“  I  regard  him  as  a  curious  combination  of  the 
man  of  business  with  the  man  of  pleasure.  I  don’t 
know  that  we  have  ever  met  e.xactly  the  kind  of 
person  before.  He  is  as  calculating  in  his  pleasures 
as  other  men  are  in  their  business.” 

“  I  hate  the  man,”  said  Routh,  with  an  angry 
frown  and  a  sullen  gesture. 

“  That ’s  dangerous,  Stewart,”  said  Harriet.  “  You 
should  not  allow  yourself  either  to  hate  or  to  like 
any  one  in  whom  vou  are  speculating.  If  you  do 
the  one,  it  will  make  you  incautious ;  if  you  do  the 
other,  scrupulous.  Both  are  unwise.  I  do  not  hate 
Jlr.  Deane.” 

“  Fortunately  for  him,  Ilan^'.  I  think  a  man 
would  be  a  great  deal  safer  with  my  h.atred  than 
with  yours.” 

“  Possibly,”  she  said,  simply,  and  the  slightest 
smile  just  parted  her  crimson  lips,  and  showed  a 
momentary  gleam  of  her  white,  small,  even  teeth. 

“  But  I  do  not  hate  him.  I  think  almut  him,  though ;  ! 
because  it  is  necessary  that  I  should,  and  I  fancy  I 
have  found  out  what  he  roallv  is.” 

“  Have  you,  by  Jove  ?  ’’  interrupted  Routh. 

“  Then  you ’ve  done  a  clever  thing,  Harriet,  — 
clever  even  for  you  :  for  of  all  the  close  and  impene¬ 
trable  men  I  ever  met,  Deane ’s  the  closest  and  the 
hanlest.  When  I ’m  with  him,  I  alwaw  feel  as  if 
he  wen;  trying  to  do  me  somehow,  and  as  if  he 
would  succeed  too,  though  that’s  not  easy.  He’s 
as  mean  as  a  Scotch  shopkeeper,  as  covetous  as  a 
.Tew,  as  wide  awake  as  a  Yankee.  There ’s  a  cool¬ 
ness  and  a  constant  air  of  avowed  suspicion  about 
him  that  drives  me  mad.” 

“  And  yet  you  ought  to  have  been  done  with 
temper  and  with  sejueamishness  long  ago,”  said 
Harriet,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  conviction.  “  How  often 
have  you  told  me,  Stewart,  that  to  us,  in  our  way 
of  life,  every  man  must  lie  a  puppet,  prized  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  readiness  with  which  he  dances  to 
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our  pulling  ?  AV'hat  xhould  we  care  ?  I  am  ren- 
dere<l  anxious  and  uneasy  by  what  you  say.” 

She  kept  silence  for  a  tew  moments,  and  then 
asked  him,  in  a  changed  tone,  — 

“  How  does  your  account  with  him  stand  ?  ” 

“  My  account !  —  ah,  there ’s  the  rub !  He ’s  so 
uncommonly  sharp,  that  there ’s  little  to  be  done 
with  him.  The  fellow ’s  a  blackguard,  —  inoi'e  of  a 
blackguani  than  I  am,  I  ’ll  swear,  and  as  much  of  a 
swindler,  at  least,  in  his  capacity  for  swindling. 
Only  I  dare  say  he  has  never  had  occasion  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.  And  yet  there ’s  a  hardly  veiled  in¬ 
solence  in  his  manner  to  me,  at  times,  for  which  I ’d 
like  to  blow  his  brains  out.  He  tells  me,  as  plainly 
as  if  he  said  it  in  words,  that  he  pays  me  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  his  pleasures,  such  as  are  of  my  procuring, 
but  that  he  knows  to  a  {lenn^*  wh.at  ho  intends  to 
pay,  and  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  paying  a  penny 
more.” 

Harriet  sat  thoughtful,  and  the  faintest  flush  just 
flickered  on  her  cheek.  “  Who  are  his  associates, 
when  he  is  not  with  you  ?  ” 

“  He  keeps  that  as  close  as  he  keeps  everything 
else,”  replied  Routh  ;  “  but  I  have  no  doubt  he 
makes  them  come  cheap,  if  indeed  he  does  not  get 
a  profit  out  of  them.” 

“  You  arc  taking  my  view  of  him,  Stewart,”  said 
Harriet ;  then  she  adiled,  “  He  has  some  motive  for 
acting  with  such  caution,  no  doubt ;  but  a  flaw  may 
be  found  in  his  armor,  when  we  think  fit  to  look  for 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  tell  me  what  has  set  you  think¬ 
ing  of  him.” 

“  Dallas’s  affair,  Harriet.  I  am  sorry  the  poor 
fellow  lost  his  money  to  him.  Hang  it,  I ’m  such  a 
bad  fellow  myself,  so  utterly  gone  a  ’coon,”  (his  wife 
winced,  and  her  pale  face  turned  paler,)  “  that  it 
comes  ill  from  me  to  say  so,  and  I  would  n’t,  except 
to  you.  But  I  am  devilish  sorry  Deane  got  the 
chance  of  cleaning  Dallas  out.  I  like  the  boy ; 
he ’s  a  stupid  fool,  but  not  half  bad,  but  he  did  n’t 
deserve  such  an  ill  turn  of  fortune.” 

“  Well,”  said  Harriet,  “  take  comfort  in  remem¬ 
bering  that  you  helptil  him.” 

She  spoke  very  coldly,  and  evidently  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  feelings  which  actuated  lloiith. 

“  You  don’t  care  about  it,  that’s  clear,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

He  was  standing  still  now,  leaning  against  the 
mantel-piece.  She  rose  and  approached  him. 

“  No,  Stewart,”  she  said,  in  her  calm,  sweet  voice, 
which  rose  a  little  as  she  went  on,  “  I  do  not.  I 
care  for  nothing  on  earth  (and  I  never  look  beyond 
this  earth)  but  you.  I  have  no  interest,  no  solici¬ 
tude,  for  any  other  creature.  I  cannot  feel  any, 
and  it  is  well.  Nothing  but  this  would  do  in  my 
case.” 

She  sUxxl  and  looked  at  him  with  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  with  her  hands  folded  before  her,  and  with  a 
sober  seriousness  in  her  face  confirmatory  of  the 
words  she  had  spoken.  He  looked  at  her  until  she 
turned  away,  and  a  keen  observer  might  have  seen 
in  his  face  the  very  slightest  expression  of  impa¬ 
tience, 

“  Shall  we  go  into  those  accounts  now  ?”  said  Har¬ 
riet  ;  “  we  shall  just  have  time  for  it,  before  you  go 
to  Flinders’s.” 

She  sat  down,  as  she  spoke,  before  a  well-appointed 
writing-table,  and,  drawing  a  japan  box  towanls  her, 
opened  it,  and  took  out  a  number  of  papers.  Routh 
took  a  scat  beside  her,  and  they  were  soon  deep  in 
calculations  which  would  have  had  little  interest 
or  meaning  for  a  third  person,  had  there  been  one 


present.  By  degrees  Routh’s  face  darkened,  and 
many  times  he  uttered  angry  oaths;  but  though  I 
Harriet  watched  him  narrowly,  and  felt  in  evm'  1 
nerve  the  annoyance  under  which  he  was  laboring  I 
she  preserved  her  calm  manner,  and  went  steadily  I 
on  with  her  task ;  condensing  the  contents  of  sev-  ! 
eral  pajiers  into  brief  memoranda,  carefully  tearing  i 
up  the  originals,  and  placing  the  little  heaps  I 
thodically  beside  her  lor  consignment  to  the  fire.  I 
At  length  Routh  again  stood  up,  and  lounged  I 
against  the  mantel-piece.  i 

“  All  these  mugt  be  paid,  then.  Hairy  ?  ”  he  asked  : 
as  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  began  to  smoke  sullenly, 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  cheerfully.  “  You  know 
dear,  it  has  always  been  our  rule,  as  it  has  hitherto 
constituted  our  safety',  to  stand  well  with  our  trades¬ 
people,  and  pay  them,  at  least,  punctually.  Wc  hare 
never  been  so  much  behindhand;  and  as  you  are 
about  to  take  a  bolder  flight  than  usual,  it  is  doubly 
necessary  that  we  should  be  untrammcHed.  Faney 
Flinders  getting  snubbed  by  the  landlady,  or  your 
being  arrested  for  your  tailor’s  bills,  at  the  time 
when  the  new  Company  is  coming  out !  ” 

“  Hang  it !  the  bills  all  seem  to  be  mine,”  growled 
Routh.  “  Where  are  yours  ?  Have  n’t  you  got 
any  V  ” 

It  would  have  been  ditliciilt  to  induce  an  unseen 
witness  to  believe  how  utterly  unscrupulous,  remorse¬ 
less,  conscienceless  a  woman  Harriet  Routh  had 
become,  if  he  had  seen  the  smile  with  which  she 
.answered  her  husband’s  half-admiring,  half-queru¬ 
lous  (question. 

“  You  know,  dear,  I  don’t  need  much.  I  have 
not  to  keep  up  appearances  as  you  have.  You  are 
in  the  celebrated  category  of  those  who  cannot 
affbrtl  to  be  anything  but  well  dressed.  It’s  no 
matter  for  me,  but  it’s  a  matter  of  business  for 
you.” 

“  Ah !  I  might  have  known  you ’d  have  some 
self-denying,  sensible  reason  ready ;  but  the  puzzle 
to  me  IS,  that  you  always  are  well  dressed.  By 
Jove,  you  ’re  the  neatest  woman  I  know,  and  the 
prettiest !  ” 

The  smile  upon  her  face  brightened,  but  she  only 
shook  her  head,  and  went  on,  — 

“  If  Dallas  does  not  get  the  money,  or  at  least 
some  of  it,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  I  don’t 
know.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  will  get  the  money,  Harry  ? 
He  told  you  all  about  it.  What  are  the  odds? ” 

“  I  cannot  even  guess.  All  depends  on  his  moth¬ 
er.  If  she  is  courageous,  and  fond  of  him,  she  will 
get  it  for  him,  even  supposing  her  immediate  control 
as  small  as  he  believes  it  to  be.  If  she  is  not  cour¬ 
ageous,  her  being  fond  of  him  will  do  very  little 
good,  and  women  are  mostly  cowards,”  said  Harriet, 
composedly'. 

“  I  never  calculated  much  on  the  chance,”  said 
Routh,  “  and  indeed  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  the 
money  if  he  got  it,  —  in  that  way,  at  least ;  for  though 
I  am  sorry  Deane  profited  by  the  young  fellow, 
that ’s  because  I  hate  Deane.  It ’s  all  right,  for  my 
purpose,  that  Dallas  should  be  indebted  as  largely 
as  may  be  to  me.  He ’s  useful  in  more  ways  than 
one  ;  his  connection  with  the  press  serves  our  turn, 
Harry,  does  n’t  it  ?  Especially  when  you  work  it 
so  well,  and  give  him  such  judicious  hints,  such  pre¬ 
cious  confidences.” 

(Even  such  praise  as  this,  the  woman’s  perverted 
nature  craved  and  prized.)  “Y’ou  won’t  need  to 
take  the  money  from  him  in  tbrmal  payment,”  she 
said,  “  if  that ’s  what  you  want  to  avoid.  If  he  re 
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turns  witli  that  sum  in  his  pocket,  he  will  not  be  long 
before  he  —  ” 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her,  and  George 
Dallas  entered  the  room. 

He  looked  weary  and  dispirited,  and,  before  the 
rtistomarv  greetings  had  been  exchanged,  Houth 
and  Harriet  saw  that  luilure  had  been  the  result  of 
experiment.  Harriet’s  eyes  sought  her  husband’s 
Ace,  and  read  in  it  the  extent  of  his  discomfiture ; 
anil  the  furtive  glance  she  turned  on  Dallas  was 
full  of  re.ientment.  But  it  found  no  expression  in 
her  voice,  as  she  asked  him  commonplace  questions 
'  about  his  journey,  and  busied  herself  in  setting  a 
chair  for  him  by  the  fire,  putting  his  hat  aside,  and 
bemHng  him  to  take  off  his  overcoat.  He  complied. 
A8”iie  threw  the  coat  on  a  chair,  he  said,  with  a  very 
moderately  successful  attempt  at  pleasantry,  — 

“I  have  come  back  richer  than  I  went,  Mrs. 
Routh,  by  that  elegant  garment,  and  no  more.” 

“  Bowled  out,  eh  V  ”  asked  Houth,  taking  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  laying  it  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

“  Stumped,  sir,”  replied  Dalhis. 

Harriet  said  nothing. 

“  That ’s  bad,  Dallas.” 

“  Very  bail,  my  dear  fellow,  but  very  true.  I^ook 
here,”  the  young  man  continued,  with  c.arne^stness, 
“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  I  don’t,  upon  my  soul ! 
I  saw  my  mother  —  ” 

“YesV”  said  Harriet,  going  up  to  his  side. 
“Well?” 

“I  saw  her,  and  —and  she  is  unable  to  help  me; 
she  is,  indeed,  Mrs.  Houth,”  for  a  bitter  smile  was  on 
Harriet's  face,  turned  full  u|K)n  him.  “  She  has  n’t 
the  means.  I  never  understood  her  position  until 
last  night,  but  I  understood  it  then.  She  is — ”  he 
8to|>i)ed.  All  his  better  nature  fbrlxide  his  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  mother’s  position  to  those  people.  Her 
inlluencc,  the  gentler,  better  influence,  was  over  him 
still.  However  transitory  it  might  prove,  it  had 
not  pa.sscd  yet.  Harriet  Houth  knew  as  well  as  he 
did  what  the  imitulse  was  that  arrested  his  s|K:ech. 

“  You  will  tell  me  all  about  it  yet,”  she  thought, 
and  not  a  sign  of  impatience  appeared  in  her  face. 

“I  —  I  need  not  bore  you  with  details,”  he  went 
on.  “  She  could  not  give  me  the  money.  She 
made  me  understand  that.  But  she  promised  to 
get  it  for  me,  in  some  way  or  other,  if  the  thing  is 
within  the  reach  of  possibility,  before  a  month  ex¬ 
pires.  I  know  she  wdl  do  it,  but  I  must  give  her 
time,  if  it’s  to  be  forthcoming,  and  you  must  give 
me  time.” 

“  It ’s  unfortiinati',  Dallas,”  Houth  lK>gan,  in  a  cold 
voice,  “  and,  of  course,  it’s  all  very  well  your  talking 
to  me  about  giving  you  time,  but  how  am  /  to  get  it  ? 
It ’s  no  good  going  over  the  old  storv,  you  know  it  as 
Well  as  I  do.  There,  there,”  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  “  I  must  try  and  get  old  Shadrach  to  re¬ 
new.  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  go  at  once,  D.dlas.” 
lie  left  the  room,  followed  by  Harriet. 

George  Dallas  sat  over  the  fire  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  (kyection.  He  was  sick  at  heart,  and  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  that  had  begun  at  Poyniiigs  had 
not  yet  ceased.  “  If  I  could  but  be  done  with  it 
all !  ”  he  thought.  “  But  I 'm  in  the  groove,  I ’m  in 
the  groove.” 

“  Come  along,  George,”  said  Houth,  who  seemed 
more  good-humored  than  before,  as  he  re-entered 
the  room,  soberly  attired,  as  liecame  a  man  going  to 
do  business  in  the  City.  “  Don’t  be  down-liearted  ; 
the  old  lady  will  keep  her  wonl.  Don’t  Ikj  afraid ; 
and,  in  the  mean  tune,  we  ’ll  pull  through.  Put 


your  coat  on,  and  come  along.  You  ’ll  give  us  some 
dinner,  Harriet,  won’t  you  ?  And  if  Deane  calls, 
ask  him  to  join  us.  He  won’t,”  he  continued,  with 
a  laugh,  “  because  he  believes  in  tavern  dinners,  .and 
lilts  no  faith  in  ours.  We  ’re  snobs  who  live  in 
odgings,  George,  you  know ;  but  he  ’ll  drop  in  in 
the  evening  fast  enough.” 

The  application  to  Mr.  Shadrach  proved  succcs.s- 
ful,  and  George  Dallas  retiimeil  with  Stewart  Houth 
to  his  lodgings,  more  finnly  tied  to  him  than  ever, 
by  the  strong  bond  of  an  increased  money-obliga¬ 
tion. 

“  Pretty  tidy  terms,  were  n’t  they  ?  ”  Routh  askeil 
Dallas,  when  he  had  told  Harriet,  in  answer  to  her 
.anxious  questioning,  that  the  “  renewal  ”  had  been 
arranged. 

“  Very  tidy  indeed,”  said  poor  George,  ruefully ; 
“  but,  Houth,  suppose  when  I  do  get  the  money,  it ’s 
not  enough.  What ’s  to  be  done  then  ?  ” 

“  Never  mind  about  then"  said  Houth,  “  no>r  is 
the  important  matter.  Kemcmber  that  every  then 
is  made  of  nows,  and  keep  your  mind  easy.  That ’s 
philosophy,”  as  Mr.  Sipiecrs  s.ays.  “  Your  present 
business  is  to  eat  your  dinner.” 

Stewart  Houth  had  thrown  off  his  low  spirits,  and 
had  all  but  succeeded  in  rousing  George  Dallas  from 
his.  Kindly,  convivial,  only  occasionally  coarse,  he 
was  a  dangerously  pleasant  man  at  all  tim<*s,  and 
especially  so  to  George  Dallas  when  Harriet  was 
present;  fbr  then  his  coarseness  was  entirely  laid 
aside,  and  her  tact,  humor,  intelligence,  never 
failed  to  please,  to  animate,  and  to  amuse  him. 
The  dinner  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and,  before  it 
had  come  to  a  conclusion,  George  Dallas  began  to 
yield  as  completely  as  ever  to  the  influence  of  the 
man  whose  enviable  knowledge  of  “  life  ”  had  been 
the  first  medium  through  which  he  had  attained  it. 
George  had  forgotten  the  renewed  bill  and  his  late 
failure  for  a  while,  when  the  mention  of  Deane’s 
name  recalled  it  to  his  memory. 

“  Has  Deane  been  here,  Harry?”  asked  Houth. 

“  No,  Stewart,  I  have  been  at  home  all  day,  but 
he  has  not  calleil.” 

“  Ah  —  did  n’t  happen  to  want  me,  no  doubt.” 

“  Have  you  seen  much  of  him  lately,  Houth  ?  ” 
inipiired  George  Dallas.  “  I  mean,  within  the  last 
week  or  two  ?  While  I  —  while  I ’ve  been  keeping 
out  of  the  way?”  he  said,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"  Poor  boy,  you  have  been  down  on  your  luck,” 
said  Houth.  “  Seen  much  of  Deane  ?  O  yes ; 
he ’s  always  about,  —  he ’s  here  most  days,  some 
time  in  the  forenoon.” 

“  In  the  forenoon,  is  he  ?  Considering  the  hours 
he  keeps  at  night,  that  surjiriscs  me.” 

“  It  does  n’t  surprise  me.  He ’s  very  strong,  —  has 
a  splendid  constitution,  confound  him,  and  has  not 
given  it  a  shake  yet.  Drink  does  n’t  seem  to 
‘  tiwible  ’  him  in  the  least.” 

“  He ’s  an  oild  fellow,”  said  George,  thoughtfully. 
“  How  coolly  he  won  iny  money,  and  what  a  green¬ 
horn  I  was,  to  be  sure  !  I  wonder  if  he  would  have 
lost  his  own  so  coolly.” 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it,”  said  Houth ;  “  he ’d  have 
been  satisfied  he  would  make  it  up  out  of  something 
else.  He  is  an  odil  fellow,  and  a  deuced  unpleasant 
fellow,  to  my  mind.” 

Harriet  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  glance  of 
caution.  It  was  unlike  Routh  to  dwell  on  a  mere 
personal  feeling,  or  to  let  so  much  of  his  mind  be 
known  unnecessarily.  He  caught  the  glance  and 
understood  it,  but  it  only  angered,  without  otherwise 
influencing  him. 
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“  A  low-livotl  loafer,  if  ever  there  was  one,”  lie 
went  on,  “  but  useful  in  his  way,  Dallas.  Every 
man  has  .a  weakness ;  his  is  to  think  him.«elf  a  first- 
rate  lalliarcl-playcr,  while  ho  is  only  a  fourth-rate. 
A  man  under  such  a  delusion  is  sure  to  lose  his 
money  to  any  one  who  plays  better  than  he  does, 
and  I  may  as  well  be  that  man,  don’t  3’ou  see  ?  ” 

“  I  see  perfectly,”  said  George ;  “  but  I  wish  he 
had  been  cciually  mistaken  in  his  notions  of  his 
canl-playing  science ;  it  would  have  made  a  serious 
dilfcrence  to  me.” 

“  Never  mind,  old  fellow,”  answered  Routh ; 
“j’ou  shall  have  j'our  revenge  some  daj’.  Finish 
j’our  wine,  and  Harriet  shall  give  us  some  music.” 

She  did  so.  She  gave  them  some  music,  such  as 
verj'  few  can  give,  —  music  which  combines  jierfec- 
tion  of  art  with  true  natural  feeling.  This  woman 
was  a  strange  anomaly,  full  of  “  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  sjioils,”  and  j-et  with  music  in  her  soul. 

Rather  early  George  Dallas  left  the  pair,  but 
they  sat  up  late,  talking  carnestlj'.  Things  were 
going  ill  with  Stewart  Routh.  Some  of  his  choicest 
and  most  promising  combinations  had  failed,  lie 
hail  once  or  twice  experienced  a  not  uncommon 
misfortnne  in  the  lot  of  such  men  as  he  ;  —  he  had 
encountered  men  in  his  own  profession  who  were  as 
clever  as  himself,  and  who,  favored  by  circumstances 
and  opportunitj’,  had  emploj'cd  their  talents  at  his 
expense.  The  swindler  had  been  swinilleil  once  or 
twice,  the  biter  hail  been  bitten,  and  his  temper  had 
not  lieen  improved  in  the  process.  He  was  alxmt, 
as  Harriet  had  said,  to  take  a  new  flight,  this  time, 
in  the  direction  of  oiierations  on  the  general  public, 
and  he  had  ibrmed  ilesigns  on  Mr.  Deane,  which  did 
not,  in  the  increascil  knowledge  he  had  obtained  of 
that  gentleman’s  character,  and  in  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  look  quite  so  promising  as  In  the  early  stage 
of  their  acquaintance,  six  weeks  before.  The  oper¬ 
ations  of  gentlemen  of  the  Routh  fraternity  arc 
planned  and  executed  with  a  celerity  which  seems 
extraordinary  to  pursuers  of  the  more  legitimate 
branches  of  industry. 

Routh  had  not  passed  man)''  hours  in  Mr.  Deane’s 
society  (they  had  met  at  a  low  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment.,  the  honors  of  which  Routh  was  doing  to  a 
j'oung  Oxonian,  full  of  cash  and  devoid  of  Drains, 
whom  he  had  in  hand  just  then),  liefore  he  had 
built  an  elaborate  scheme  upon  the  slender  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  gentleman’s  boasted  wealth  and  as- 
sumeil  greenness.  His  subseijuent  experience  had 
convinced  him  of  the  reality  of  the  fii-st,  but  had 
shown  him  his  mistake  .as  to  the  last,  and  gradually 
his  mind,  usually'  cool  and  undaunted,  became 
haunted  by  an  ever-bui*ning  desire  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  the  money  forever  flaunted  before  his  cj’es, 
—  became  haunted,  too,  by  an  unreasonable  ami 
blind  animosity  to  the  stranger,  who  combined  prof¬ 
ligacy  with  calculation,  unscrupulous  vice  with  well- 
regulated  economy,  and  the  unbridled  indulgence 
of  his  passions  with  complete  coldness  of  he.art  and 
coolness  of  temjier.  Routh  hail  no  knowledge  of 
Deane’s  real  po.'^ition  in  life,  but  he  had  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  had  it  been,  like  his  own,  that  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  swindler,  he  would  have  bticn  a  dangerous 
rival,  quite  capable  of  reducing  his  own  occupation 
and  his  own  jirofits  verj’  considerablj'.  Therefore 
Routh  hated  him. 

When  the  conference  between  Routh  and  Har¬ 
riet  came  to  a  conclusion,  it  left  the  woman  visibly 
troubled.  AVlien  Routh  had  been  for  some  time 
asleep,  she  still  sat  by  the  table,  on  which  her  el¬ 
bows  rested,  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  the  light 


shining  on  her  fair  brown  hair.  I'here  she  sat  until 
the  fire  died  out,  and  the  late  wintry  dawn  came. 
She  was  not  unused  to  such  watches  ;  wakefulness 
was  habitual  to  her,  and  care  h.ad  often  kept  her 
company.  Rut  no  vigil  hail  ever  tried  her  so  iimch. 
Her  mind  w.os  at  work,  and  suttcring.  AVhon  at 
length  she  rose  from  her  chair  with  an  impatient 
shiver,  dark  circles  were  round  her  blue  eyes,  and 
her  pure  waxen  complexion  looked  thick  and  yel¬ 
low.  She  lighted  a  candle,  turned  the  gas  out,  and 
went  for  a  moment  to  the  window.  The  cold  gray 
light  was  beginning  to  steal  through  the  shutter 
which  she  opened  wide,  and  then  looked  out.  She 
set  the  candle  down,  and  leaned  idly  against  the 
window.  AVearincss  and  restlessne.«s  were  upon  her. 
The  street  was  cpiite  empty,  and  the  houses  oppo¬ 
site  looked  inexpressibly  glooinj'.  “  One  would 
think  all  the  jK'ojilc  in  them  were  dead  instead  of 
asleep,”  she  said,  half  aloud,  as  she  pulled  the  blind 
down  witli  a  jerk,  and  turned  away.  She  went 
slowly  up  stairs  to  her  l>cdroom,  and  as  she  went 
she  ninrniured, — 

“  AVhere  will  it  end  ?  How  will  it  end  ?.  It  Is 
an  awful  risk !  ” 

[To  l>e  contiimetl.] 


Hi 


CONCERNING  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BE¬ 
ING  A  CANTANKEROUS  FOOL. 


IIY  THE  COUXTUV  PARSON. 


Let  me,  not  unkindly,  set  forth  the  pr.aiscs  of 
Cantankerous  and  Pig-headed  Folly  ;  and  show  cer¬ 
tain  reasons  why  it  Is  profitable  to  a  human  being 
that  he  be  a  Cantankerous  Fool. 

There  arc  cantankerous  fools  whom  ^'ou  can  keep 
at  arm’s  length  ;  cantankerous  fools  with  whom  you 
need  have  nothing  to  do,  cantankerous  fools  whom, 
having  seen  once,  you  need  never  sec  again.  But 
human  beings  are  linked  by  many  social  ties:  not 
even  our  gracious  Sovereign  herself  can  successfully 
resolve  th,at  she  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
anybody  she  does  not  like.  And  very  often  von 
find  that  you  cannot  escape  from  many  relations 
with  a  cantankerous  fool ;  and  that  you  must  just 
make  the  best  of  that  offensive  licing. 

Now,  how  carefully  you  consider  the  tempers,  the 
cixitchets,  the  iiliotic  notions  and  prejudices,  of  the 
cantankerous  fool  from  whom  you  cannot  escape! 
As  for  a  human  being  of  good  sense  and  good  tem¬ 
per,  nobody,  in  the  common  transactions  of  life, 
minds  him.  Nolxxly  smooths  him  down,  pets  him, 
considers  him,  tries  to  keep  him  right.  You  take 
for  granted  he  will  do  right  and  act  sensibly,  with¬ 
out  any  management.  If’you  arc  driving  a  dix-ilc 
and  well-tempere<l  horse,  who  is  safe  to  go  straight, 
j'ou  give  the  animal  little  thought  or  attention.  But 
if  you  have  to  drive  a  refractory  pig,  how  much  more 
care  and  thought  you  put  into  that  act  of  driving! 
Your  wits  must  be  alive,  you  humor  the  abomina¬ 
ble  brute ;  you  try  to  keep  it  in  a  good  temper ;  and 
when  you  would  fain  let  fly  at  its  head,  or  ajiply  to 
It  abusive  epithets,  you  suppress  the  injurious  phrase, 
and  you  hold  back  the  ready  hand.  So  with  many 
a  human  being,  whom  you  arc  trying  to  get  to  act 
rationalh',  who  hangs  back  on  all  kinds  of  idiotic 
pretexts,  and  starts  all  conceivable  prejiosterous  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  course  which  common  sense  dictates, 
frequently  changing  his  ground,  and  defj'ing  you  to 
pin  him  to  any  reason  he  states,  as  is  the  way  with 
such  creatures.  AVhen  your  tongue  is  ready  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  O  j'ou  disgusting  and  wrong-headed  fool, 
will  j'ou  not  try  to  behave  rationally  ?  ”  j'ou  with- 
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hold  the  ready  and  appropriate  words,  you  know 
that  would  blow  the  whole  thin"  up,  and  you  prob¬ 
ably  say,  in  friendly  tones,  “  My  gooil  fellow,  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  your  objections ;  and  we  have  all 
the  (^‘atest  desire  to  do  what  you  may  wish ;  but 
then  there  is  A,  and  B,  diHieult  men  to  deal  with ; 
and  in  this  little  matter,  you  must  just  let  us  do  what 
has  been  arranged.  Pray  do  this,  and  we  shall  all 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you.”  Perhaps  you  even  de- 
(jrade  yourself  by  suggesting  to  the  eantankei-ous 
(bol  reasons  whieh  you  know  to  be  of  no  weight,  but 
which  your  knowledge  of  the  fool  makes  you  think 
may  have  weight  with  his  idiotic  mind.  By  little 
bits  of  deference  and  attention,  rendered  with  a 
smooth  brow,  beneath  which  lurks  the  burning  de¬ 
sire  to  take  him  by  the  neck  and  shake  him,  you 
seek  to  keep  straight  the  inevitable  cantankerous 
fool.  Yes,  my  reader,  if  you  want  to  be  deferred 
to,  humored,  made  much  of,  if  you  want  to  have 
everybody  about  you  trying  to  ixjrsuade  you  to  act 
as  a  sensible  man  would  act  without  any  )R‘rsuasion ; 
and  everybody  (|uite  pleased  and  hap])y  if  you  have 
been  got,  after  much  difficulty,  into  the  right  track ; 
see  that  you  set  yourself  before  that  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  that  cannot  get  rid  of  you,  in  the  important 
and  influential  character  of  an  ill-tempered  and 
wrong-hcade<l  fool. 

The  jibbing  horse  in  the  team,  the  loose  screw  in 
the  machine,  the  weak  link  of  the  chain,  they  are 
the  important  things.  People  think  of  them,  watch 
them,  stand  a  good  deal  to  keep  them  right.  As 
Brutus  shammed  himself  a  fool  for  protection,  so 
might  a  wise  man  in  these  days  sham  himself  a  fool 
for  consideration.  Don’t  be  sensible  and  gooil-na- 
tiired :  nobody  will  be  afraid  of  your  taking  the  pet 
and  getting  into  the  sulks,  then.  But  be  always 
taking  offence,  striking  work,  refusing  to  go  where 
you  ought,  and  you  will  meet  the  highest  consider¬ 
ation.  People  may  indeed  confouiul  you  behind 
your  back ;  but  before  your  face  they  will  be  civil 
to  a  degree  they  never  would  be  with  an  amiable 
and  judicious  man.  Y’ou  see,  you  may  e.xplode  at 
any  moment  Y’ou  may  lie  down  in  the  shafts  at 
any  moment.  Y’^ou  may  kick  out  furiously  at  any 
moment  So  all  hands  will  try  to  keep  you  in  good 
humor. 

The  human  being  who  is  called  a  Prieileyeil  Per¬ 
son  is  generally  a  cantankerous  fool.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  privileged  jK-rson  is  so  jirivilegcd  because 
of  the  possession  of  invaluable  ({ualities  whieh  make 
you  bear  with  anything  he  says  and  does.  Even 
where  these  are  amiss,  they  are  so  magnificently 
counterbalanced.  But  the  cantankerous  fool  from 
whom  there  is  no  escaping  is  the  most  privileged  of 
all  privileged  people.  No  matter  how  ill-bred  and 
provoking  he  is,  you  must  just  suffer  it.  No  matter 
how  far  in  the  wrong  he  is,  you  must  just  try  to 
smooth  him  down  and  make  things  straight.  If  you 
get  into  any  altercation  or  diflerence  with  the  fliol, 
you  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  has  no  char¬ 
acter  to  lose ;  but  you  probably  have  a  reputation 
for  good  sense  and  good  humor  which  any  conspic¬ 
uous  disturbance  would  damage.  Then,  restrictions 
of  decency  in  language  and  conduct  fetter  you,  which 
are  to  the  fool  what  the  green  rushes  were  to  Sam¬ 
son.  You  could  not  for  your  life  get  up  and  roar, 
as  you  have  seen  the  fool  get  up  and  roar. 

_  If  you  know  a  man  will  bellow  like  a  bull  if  you 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  you  just  listen  to  his 
opinion  and  hold  your  tongue.  If  you  know  a  dog 
bites,  you  give  him  a  wide  berth.  If  a  ditch  be  very 
pestiferous  when  stirred  up,  you  don’t  stir  it  up. 


The  great  principle  on  which  the  privileges  of  can¬ 
tankerous  tolly  and  ill-nature  found  is  this :  that  as 
we  go  on  through  life  we  grow  somewhat  cowardly ; 
and  if  a  thing  be  disagreeable,  we  just  keep  out  of 
its  way  :  sometimes  by  rather  shabby  e.xpedients. 

Well,  after  all,  the  deference  paid  to  the  cantan¬ 
kerous  fool  is  not  a  desirable  deference.  True  it  is, 
that  if  you  have  to  get  twelve  men  to  concur  with 
you  in  a  plan  for  bringing  water  into  the  town  of 
vyhicli  you  are  chief  magistrate,  or  painting  the 
church  of  which  you  are  incumbent,  or  making  some 
improvement  in  the  management  of  the  college  of 
whieh  you  are  ])rineipal,  you  bestow  more  pains  and 
thought  on  the  one  impracticable,  stupid,  wrong¬ 
headed,  and  cantankerously  foolish  jierson  of  the 
twelve,  than  upon  all  the  other  eleven.  But  this  is 
just  because  you  treat  that  impracticable  and  can¬ 
tankerous  pereon  as  you  would  treat  a  baby,  or  an 
idiot,  or  a  bulldog,  or  a  jackass.  The  apparent  def¬ 
erence  you  pay  the  cantankerous  man  is  simply  an 
inferior  degree  of  the  same  thing  that  makes  you 
confess  yourself  a  teapot  if  a  raving  mailman  has 
you  at  an  open  window,  and  says  that  he  will 
throw  you  over  unless  you  forthwith  confess  yourself 
a  teapot.  l*ig-headed  folly  is  so  disagreeable  a  thing, 
that  you  would  do  a  good  deal  to  keep  it  from  in¬ 
truding  itself  upon  your  reluctant  gaze ;  and  the 
cantankerous  fool,  ])etted,  smoothed  down,  compli¬ 
mented,  deferred  to,  is  truly  in  the  most  degrailed 
position  a  rational  lieing  can  easily  reach.  “  O  let 
us  humor  him :  he  is  only  Snooks  the  cantankerous 
fool”;  “Give  in  to  him  a  little:  he  will  make  no 
end  of  a  row  if  you  don’t  ” ;  such  are  the  reflections 
of  the  people  who  yield  to  him.  If  he  had  any 
measure  of  sense,  he  would  see  how  degraded  is  his 
]>osition;  what  a  humiliating  thing  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  to  on  the  terms  on  whieh  he  is  deferred  to. 
But  the  notion  of  the  presence  of  sense  is  excluded 
by  the  very  terms  of  his  definition.  For  how  can 
there  lie  sense  in  a  cantankerous  fool  ? 

All  this,  the  thoughtful  reader  sees,  leads  us  up  to 
the  wide  and  important  subject  of  the  Treatment 
of  Incapacity.  That  varies,  in  the  most  striking 
way,  as  the  position  of  an  incapable  person  varies. 

If  a  servant,  lately  come  home,  proves  ijuite  unfit 
for  his  work,  you  first  scold  him ;  and  if  that  avail 
nothing,  then  you  send  him  away.  If  the  grocer  who 
supplies  you  with  tea  and  sugar,  persists  in  supplying 
you  with  execrably  bad  tea  and  sugar,  you  resign  your 
position  as  his  customer :  you  enter  his  shop  no  more. 
But  if  the  incapable  person  is  in  a  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant  ]>lace ;  and  cannot  be  turned  out  of  it ;  the 
treatment  is  entirely  diflerent.  You  stand  up  for 
the  man.  You  puff  him.  Y'ou  deny  that  he  is  in- 
ca])able.  Y^ou  say  he  is  “  a  very  good  appointment,” 
however  abominably'  bad  you  know  him  to  be.  The 
useless  judge  you  declare  to  be  a  sound  lawyer, 
whose  modesty  hinders  the  general  recognition  of 
his  merits.  The  cleqiyman  who  neglects  his  duty 
shamefully,  and  whose  sermons  no  man  can  listen  to, 
you  declare  to  be  a  good,  sensible  preacher,  with  no 
elap-trap  about  him  :  none  of  your  new  brooms  that 
sweep  far  too  clean.  The  blackleg  peer,  drunk, 
profligate,  <a  moral  nuisance  and  curse,  is  described 
as  a  pattern  of  all  the  proprieties.  As  for  the 
hanlly  conceivable  monarch,  such  as  Georgius  IV'. 
of  Brentford,  who  never  did  a  brave  or  good  deed  in 
all  his  life,  he  takes  his  rank  as  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe.  Yes ;  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  wrong 
man  in  the  wrong  place  (by  cautious  and  safe  peo¬ 
ple),  is  loudly  to  declare  that  he  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  The  higher  the  place  he  disgraces. 
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tlic  louder  and  finner  the  asseveration.  And  if  any 
man  speaks  out  the  fact  of  the  incapacity  which  all 
men  sec,  then  you  bully  that  iii.'in.  You  fly  at  him. 
You  abuse  him.  You  tell  him  his  conduct  is  indec¬ 
orous  :  is  indecent.  You  declare  that  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  what  he  says  is  true :  being  all  the 
while  well  aware  that  it  is  true. 

If  a  poor  curate  be  idle  and  stupid,  so  stupid  that 
he  could  not  do  his  work  if  he  tried,  and  so  idle  that 
he  will  not  try,  that  poor  curate  is  sent  .away.  Hut 
if  the  incumbent  of  a  rather  important  mrish  be  all 
that,  you  can  go  on  a  different  tack.  You  say  his 
health  is  not  good.  Ilis  church  is  not  empty :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  respectably  attended.  It 
strikes  a  stranger  indeed  as  empty ;  but  those  who 
attend  it  regularly  (es|)ecially  the  incompetent  in¬ 
cumbent  himself)  think  it  very  fairly  filled  ;  and  of 
course  tlwy  are  the  best  judges.  This  crucial  case 
will  help  the  ingenuous  reader  to  the  gi-eat  principle 
which  decides  the  treatment  of  incapacity.  It  is  this. 
An  Evil  you  can  remove,  you  look  in  the  face.  You 
see  how  bad  it  is.  You  even  exaggerate  its  badness. 
But  an  Evil  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  you  will  try  not 
to  sec.  You  seek  to  discover  mleeming  [toints 
about  it.  If  you  have  a  crooked  stick  to  walk  with, 
and  cannot  get  another,  you  make  the  best  of  the 
crooked  stick :  you  ])crsuadc  yourself  it  is  nearly 
straight.  But  if  a  handsome  stick  is  offered  you  in 
its  place,  you  pitch  the  wretched  old  thing  away. 
Y'our  eyes  are  open  to  a  full  sense  of  its  crookedness. 
In  brief,  the  great  rule  is,  that  you  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain. 

Many  married  people  have  to  do  so.  Tliey  are 
well  aware  that  in  marrying,  they  made  an  unhappy 
mistake.  But  they  just  try  to  struggle  on  ;  though 
the  bitter  blunder  is  felt  every  day.  One  great 
evil  of  the  increased  facility  of  divorce  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days  is,  that  it  tends  to  make  men  and  women 
hastily  conclude  tliat  a  state  of  things  is  intolerable, 
which  while  deemed  inevitable  was  borne  with  de¬ 
cent  resignation.  You  try  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  trouble  which  cannot  be  redre&serl.  You  “  make 
believe  very  much  ”  ;  as  all  human  beings  have  at 
some  period  of  life  in  regard  to  their  worldly  posi¬ 
tion  ;  the  situation  of  their  home ;  the  state  of  tlieir 
teeth ;  the  incursions  of  age  on  their  personal  l>eau- 
ty.  You  were  resolveil  to  believe  your  dwelling  a 
handsome  and  pleasant  one :  and  your  place  in  life 
not  such  a  dead  failure  as  in  your  desponding  hours 
you  plainly  saw  it  to  be.  And  who  but  a  malignant 
fool  would  try  to  dis|K‘l  the  kindly  delusion  which 
keeps  a  man  from  quite  breaking  down  ?  If  your 
friend  Smith  was  in  his  ow'n  eyes  what  he  is  in  yours, 
he  would  lie  down  and  die ;  overcome  by  the  sense 
of  being  such  a  wretched  little  jackass.  My  friend 
Jones  told  me  that  once  upon  a  time,  attending  a 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  Mesopotamia  in 
America,  he  heard  a  man  make  a  speech,  every  sen¬ 
tence  of  which  cried  aloud  that  the  speaker  was  an 
inexpressible  fool.  At  first,  .Jones  was  indignant  at 
the  speaker’s  manifest  self-sivtisfaction.  But  grail- 
ually  Jones  became  reconciled  to  the  state  of  facts 
as  tills  consideration  presented  itself  to  his  reflective 
understanding :  That  if  the  unhappy  orator  had 
thought  of  himself  and  his  appearance  as  .Tones 
thought  of  both,  he  would  have  lied  to  the  remote 
wilderness  and  never  been  seen  more ! 

How  are  you  to  manage  a  cantankerous  fool? 
If  possible,  you  will  of  course  avoid  such.  But  how 
arc  you  to  deal  with  those  whom  you  cannot  avoid  ? 
Well,  I  know  it  does  not  sound  magnanimous;  but 
I  fear  you  can  govern  the  cantankerous  fool  only  by 


careful  consideration  of  his  nature ;  and  adaptation 
of  your  means  to  that.  I  mean,  you  will  not 
to  him  reasons  of  conduct  which  would  have  weglit 
only  with  men  of  sense.  If  you  want  to  melt  aiiiece  ' 
of  wax,  you  bring  it  in  contact  with  fire.  But  if  you  j 
do  the  like  with  a  piece  of  clay,  the  clay  is  hardened  ' 
not  softened.  In  like  manner,  thero  are  arguments  I 
and  considerations  which  would  make  a  'inan  of 
good  sense  and  temper  to  go  to  the  right,  which  ! 
would  make  the  cantankerous  llxil  go  to  the  left,  i 
What  profit,  then,  in  suggesting  to  the  fool  motivi's  ^ 
which  his  nature  incapacitates  him  for  understand-  I 
ing  ?  You  must  deal  with  the  animal  as  you  find  j 
him :  move  him  by  the  things  that  will  make  him  I 
move.  The  whipcord,  which  makes  the  donkey  go, 
has  no  cflect  when  applied  to  the  locomotive  ciudne' 
yet  the  whipconl  serves  its  end  when  it  imakes  the 
donkey  go.  And  the  reason  which,  being  suggested 
to  the  sensible  man,  would  make  him  ask  you  if  you 
thought  him  a  fool,  will  often  avail  to  move  the  tool 
in  the  direction  in  which  you  would  have  him  pro¬ 
ceed.  j 

I  can  sec  plainly  that,  in  thus  managing  the  can-  | 
tankcrous  fool,  you  run  the  risk  of  falling  to  tlic  use  I 
of  means  savoring  of  the  base.  But  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down  which  may  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 
And  we  can  but  say,  never  any  or  do  that  which  is 
sneaking  or  dishonest :  even  though  by  so  doing  you 
could  get  the  fool  to  behave  like  a  man  of  sense  for 
many  hours,  or  at  the  most  critical  juncture.  I  do 
not  believe  that  honesty  is  tlie  best  jiolicy.  I  'have 
seen  many  cases  in  whicli  it  was  ]>lainly  the  worst. 
Yet  honesty  is  unquestionably  the  tiling  for  an  hon¬ 
est  man.  And  let  the  advice  to  govern  the  fool  by- 
regarding  his  naturv,  be  understoml  as  counselling 
you  to  do  so,  as  far  as  an  honest  man  may. 

The  truth  is,  you  govern  by  obeying.  You  get 
material  nature  to  do  what  you  want,  by  finding  out 
its  haws,  and  conforming  to  them.  If  you  desire  to 
order  water  to  boil,  you  command  it  so  to  do,  by 
obeying  the  law  which  says  that  water  shall  boil, 
being  placed  upon  a  fire.  If  you  would  reipiire  a 
field  to  siipnly  you  in  September  with  a  crop  of 
wheat,  you  do  so  by  obi*ying  the  field’s  nature  in 
many  ways,  —  ploughing  the  field  (which  it  de¬ 
mands  of  you)  ;  sowing  it,  and  that  in  the  due  sea¬ 
son  ;  in  short,  you  humor  that  field  in  its  likings,  — 
and  in  return  for  humoring  its  likings,  you  get  the 
field  to  do  what  you  like.  So  with  tlie  fool, — so, 
in  truth,  with  the  wise  man  too.  All  this  is  fair  and 
above  board.  But  when  you  come  to  manage  the 
fool  by  means  analogous  to  that  of  him,  who,  know¬ 
ing  his  pig  would  advance  only  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  from  that  he  desired,  aflectetl  the  desire  that 
the  pig  should  go  north  when  the  deep  craving  of 
his  heart  was  that  the  pig  should  indeed  go  south, 
—  you  are  going  on  a  tack  whose  honesty  is  ques¬ 
tionable. 

There  is  a  process,  singularly  offensive  to  the 
writer,  of  which  one  sometimes  hears  mention.  It 
is  that  of  KKKi’iNC.  I’Kori.E  sweet  ;  such  is  the  idi¬ 
omatic  phrase.  It  is  a  process  not  needful  in  the 
case  of  sensible  people,  who  h.ave  no  tendency  to 
turn  sour,  —  it  is  a  iiioilc  of  operation  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  in  the  case  of  the  cantankerous  fool.  It 
consists  in  paying  special  deference  to  the  person  to 
be  kept  sweet,  —  in  going  frequently  and  asking  his 
advice  on  matters  as  to  which  you  have  alrt'adv 
made  up  your  mind,  and  as  to  which  you  know  well 
his  opinion  is  of  no  possible  value ;  in  trying  to 
smooth  him  down  when  he  takes  the  pet,  as  he 
often  does ;  in  making  many  calls  upon  him ;  m 
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conveying  by  many  tacit  signs  that  you  esteem  him 
(9  verv  wise,  very  handsome,  very  influential.  I 
liave  ^ed  the  masculine  gender  tlirough  the  Inst 
jentence,  though  the  peculiar  usage  described  is 
much  employed  in  the  case  of  old  women  of  pecu¬ 
niary  means.  Sometimes,  indeed,  old  women  of  no 
wealth  nor  influence  wish  people  to  take  pains  to 
keep  them  sweet ;  but  in  these  instances  the  old 
women  are  generally  permitted  just  to  remain  in  a 
condition  of  unalleviated  acidity. 

0  judicious  reader,  wise  and  amiable,  and  not 
uninfluenlial,  receive  it  as  a  high  testimony  to  your 
sense  and  temper,  if  no  human  being  tries  to  keep 
you  sweet !  For,  in  all  oinlinary  cases,  the  fact  that 
vou  try  to  keep  any  mortal  sweet,  testifies  to  your 
firm  conviction  that  the  mortal  in  (juestion  is  a  silly, 
if  not  a  cantankerous  fool ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  thoughts,  some  of  which 
arc  irritating,  to  something  sure  to  soothe.  It  is 
now  11.30  P.  M.,  and  it  is  early  in  July.  Alas !  the 
time  of  green  leaves  and  bright  <lays,  how  fast  it 
(toes !  Let  us  j)uli  up  the  blind  that  covers  part  of 
that  bay-window,  and  look  out  upon  the  calm  night, 
from  which  the  daylight  has  not  ijuite  passed  away. 
First,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  grass ;  beyond,  at  the 
foot  of  a  clifl'  of  forty  feet,  the  famous  llay.  There 
it  spreads,  smooth  as  glass  in  the  twilight :  a  great 
solitary  expanse.  Beyond,  many  miles  off,  there  is 
a  low  range  of  purple  hills.  Under  those  waters 
rests  that  noble  cliiine  of  bells  that  belonged  to  our 
cathedral :  the  bells  went  down  with  the  vessel 
which  was  carrying  them  away.  To  this  sacred 
.spot  Christian  pilgrims  have  come  for  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years :  a  good  many  of  them,  not  improbably, 
being  cantankerous  fools.  And  looking  on  the  calm 
sea,  amid  this  hush  of  nature  ;  thinking  of  the  sol¬ 
emn  associations  of  the  ancient  place ;  the  writer 
heard  twelve  o’clock  sound  from  silvery  bells  that 
were  here  before  the  Reformation,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 


THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  FREDERIC 
PICKERING. 

HY  ANTHONY  TUOLLOI'K. 

Thf.kk  was  something  almost  grand  in  tlic  rash 
courage  with  which  Fred  Pickering  married  his 
young  wife,  and  something  cpiite  grand  in  her  de¬ 
votion  in  inarrj’ing  him.  She  had  not  a  penny  in 
the  world,  ancl  he,  when  he  married  her,  had  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  —  and  no  profession. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  parents  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  and  had  Ijccn  brought  up  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  an  aunt,  who  died  when  she  was  eighteen. 
Distant  friends  then  told  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
become  a  governess;  but  Fred  Pickering  inter¬ 
vened,  and  Mary  Crofts  became  Mary  Pickering 
when  she  was  nineteen  years  old.  Fred  himself, 
our  hero,  was  six  years  older,  and  should  have 
known  better  and  have  conducted  his  affairs  with 
more  wisdom.  His  father  had  given  him  a  good 
education,  and  had  articled  him  to  an  attorney  at 
Manchester.  While  at  Manchester  he  had  'Written 
three  or  four  papers  in  different  newspapers,  and 
had  succeeded  m  obtaining  admission  for  a  poem  in 
the  Free  Trader,  a  Manchester  monthly  magazine 
,wliich  was  expected  to  do  great  things  as  the  liter- 
.ary  production  of  Lancashire.  These  successes, 
joined,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural  bent  of  bis  disposi¬ 
tion,  turned  him  against  the  law;  and  when  he  was 


a  little  more  than  twenty-five,  having  then  been  four 
years  in  the  office  of  the  Manchester  attorney,  he 
told  his  father  that  he  did  not  like  the  profession 
ehosen  for  him,  and  that  he  must  give  it  up.  At  ! 
that  time  he  was  engaged  to  marry  Mary  Crofts; 
but  of  this  fact  he  did  not  tell  his  father.  Mr  Pick¬ 
ering,  who  was  a  stern  man,  —  one  not  given  at  any 
time  to  softnesses  with  his  children,  —  when  so  in¬ 
formed  by  his  son,  simiily  asked  him  what  were  his  j 
plans.  Freil  replied  that  he  looked  forward  to  a 
literary  career,  —  that  he  hoped  to  make  literature  i 
his  profession.  His  father  assured  him  that  he  was  j 
a  silly  fool.  Fred  replied  that  on  that  subject  he  j 
had  an  opinion  of  his  own  by  which  he  intended  to  i 
be  guided.  Old  Pickering  then  declared  that  in  I 
such  circumstances  he  should  withdraw  all  pecunia-  ! 
ry  assistance ;  and  young  Pickering  upon  this  wrote  | 
an  ungracious  epistle,  in  which  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  (juite  ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
his  own  mainten.ance.  There  was  one  and  only  one 
further  letter  from  his  father,  in  which  he  told  his  | 
son  that  the  allowanec  made  to  him  would  be  i 
henceforth  stopped.  Then  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Fred  and  the  E.x-governor,  as  Mary  used  to 
call  him,  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Most  unfortunately  there  died  at  this  time  an  old 
maiden  aunt,  who  left-  four  hundred  |K)unds  apiece 
to  twenty  nephews  and  nieces,  of  whom  Fred  Pick¬ 
ering  was  one.  The  possession  of  this  sum  of  money 
strengthened  him  in  his  rebellion  against  his  father. 

Had  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  begin,  he  might 
probably  even  yet  have  gone  to  the  old  house  at 
liome,  and  have  had  something  of  a  fatted  calf  i 
killed  for  him,  in  spite  of  the  ungraciousness  of  his 
letter.  As  it  was  he  was  reliant  on  the  resources 
which  Fortune  had  sent  to  him,  thinking  that  they 
would  suffice  till  he  had  made  his  way  to  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  earning  money.  lie  thought  it  all  over  for  j 
full  half  an  hour,  and  then  came  to  a  decision.  He  I 
would  go  to  Mary,  —  his  Mary,  —  to  Mary  who  was  * 
about  to  enter  the  family  of  a  very  vulgar  trades¬ 
man  as  governess  to  six  young  children  with  a  salary 
of  twenty-five  {xiunds  per  annum,  and  ask  her  to 
join  him  in  throwing  all  prudence  to  the  wind.  He 
did  go  to  Mary ;  and  Mary  at  last  consented  to  be 
as  imprudent  as  himself,  and  she  consented  without 
any  of  that  confidence  which  animated  him.  She 
consented  simply  because  he  asked  her  to  do  so, 
knowing  that  she  was  doing  a  thing  so  rash  that  no 
lather  or  mother  would  have  permitted  it. 

“  Fred,”  she  had  said,  half  laughing  as  she  spoke,  ; 
“  I  am  afraid  we  shall  starve  if  we  do.” 

“  SUrving  is  bad,”  said  Fred;  “I  quite  admit 
that ;  but  there  are  worse  things  than  starving. 

For  you  to  be  a  governess  at  Mrs.  Boullem’s  is 
worse.  For  me  to  write  lawyer’s  letters  all  full  of 
lies  is  worse.  Of  course  we  may  come  to  grief.  I 
dare  say  we  shall  come  to  grief.  Perhaps  we  shall 
suffer  awfully,  —  be  very  hungry  and  very  cold.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  make  the  worst  or  it.  Suppose 
that  we  die  in  the  street !  Even  that,  —  the  chance 
of  that  with  the  chance  of  success  on  the  other  side, 
is  better  than  Mrs.  Boullcm’s.  It  always  seems  to  I 
me  that  people  are  too  much  afraid  of  being 
starved.” 

“  Something  to  eat  and  drink  is  comfortable,” 
said  Mary.  “  I  don’t  say  that  it  is  essential.” 

“  If  you  will  dare  the  conscijuences  with  me,  I  will 
gladly  (bare  them  with  you,”  said  Fred,  with  a  whole 
rhapsody  of  love  in  his  eyes.  Mary  had  not  been 
proof  against  this.  She  had  reinrned  the  rhap.«ody 
ot  his  eyes  with  a  gl.ince  of  her  own,  and  then. 
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within  six  weeks  of  that  time  they  were  mairied. 
There  were  some  few  things  to  be  bought,  some  lit¬ 
tle  bills  to  be  paid,  and  then  there  was  the  fort¬ 
night  of  honey-mooning  among  the  I^kes  in  June. 
“  You  shall  have  that,  though  there  were  not  an¬ 
other  shot  in  the  locker,”  Fred  had  said,  when  his 
bride  that  was  to  be  hail  urged  upon  him  the  pru- 
«lence  of  settling  down  into  a  small  lodging  the  very 
day  aAer  their  marTia^e.  The  fortnight  of  honey¬ 
mooning  among  the  L^es  was  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
almost  without  one  fearful  look  into  the  future.  In¬ 
deed  Fred,  as  he  would  sit  in  the  late  evening  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  looking  down  upon  the 
lakes,  and  watching  the  fleeting  brightness  of  the 
clouds,  with  his  arm  round  his  loving  wife’s  waist 
and  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  would  declare  that 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  de¬ 
pend  except  his  own  intellect  and  his  own  industry. 

“  To  make  the  score  oft’  his  own  bat ;  that  should 
be  a  man’s  ambition,  and  it  is  that  which  Nature 
must  have  intended  for  a  man.  She  could  never 
have  meant  th.at  we  should  be  bolstered  up,  one  by 
another,  from  generation  to  generation.”  “  Yon 
shall  make  the  score  off  your  own  bat,”  Mary  had 
said  to  him.  Though  her  own  heart  might  give 
way  a  little  as  she  thought,  when  alone,  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  future,  she  was  alw.ays  brave  before  him. 
So  she  enjoyed  the  fortnight  of  her  honey-mooning, 
and  when  that  was  over  set  herself  to  her  task  with 
infinite  courage.  They  went  up  to  London  in  a 
third-class  carriage,  and,  on  their  arrival  there,  went 
at  once  to  lodgings  which  had  been  taken  for  them 
by  a  friend  in  Museum  Street.  Museum  Street  is 
not  cheering  by  any  sixicial  merits  of  its  own  ;  but 
lodgings  there  were  found  to  l>e  cheap,  and  it  was 
near  to  the  great  library  by  means  of  which,  sfnd 
tlie  treasures  there  to  be  found,  young  Pickering 
meant  to  make  himself  a  famous  man. 

lie  had  ha<l  his  literary  sncce-sses  at  Manchester, 
as  h.os  been  already  stated,  but  they  had  not  been 
of  a  remunerative  nature.  He  had  never  yet  l)een 
paid  for  what  he  had  written.  He  reaped,  how¬ 
ever,  this  reward,  that  the  sub-editor  of  a  Manclies- 
ter  newspaper  gave  him  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
connected  with  a  I^ondon  periodical,  which  might 
probably  be  of  great  service  to  him.  It  is  at  any 
rate  a  comfort  to  a  man  to  know  that  he  can  do 
something  towards  a  commencement  of  the  work 
that  he  has  in  hand,  —  that  there  is  a  step  forward 
which  he  (ftn  take. 

When  Fred  and  Mary  sat  down  to  their  tea  and 
broiled  ham  on  the  first  night,  the  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  was  a  great  comfort  to  them,  and  much  was 
said  about  it.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Roder¬ 
ick  Billings,  Esq.,  Office  of  the  TmIij  Bird,  99  Cath¬ 
erine  Street,  Strand.  By  ten  o’clock  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  Fred  Pickering  was  at  the  office  of  the 
Lady  Bird,  and  there  leanied  that  Mr.  Billings 
never  came  to  the  office,  or  almost  never.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  paper,  and  the  letter  should  be 
sent  to  him.  So  Fre<l  Pickering  returne<l  to  his 
wife ;  and  as  he  was  resolved  that  no  time  should  l)e 
lost,  he  Ixigan  a  critical  reading  of  Paradise  LoM, 
with  a  note-ljook  and  pencil  beside  him,  on  that 
ve^  day. 

'They  were  four  months  in  I.iondon,  during  which 
they  never  saw  Mr.  Billings  or  any  one  else  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  world,  and  these  four 
months  were  very  trying  to  Mrs.  Pickering.  The 
study  of  Milton  did  not  go  on  with  unremitting 
ardor.  Fred  was  not  exactly  idle,  but  he  changed 
from  one  j)ursuit  to  another,  and  diil  nothing  wor¬ 


thy  of  note  except  a  little  account  of  his  honey- 
mooning  tour  in  verse.  In  this  poem  the  early 
lovra  of  a  young  married  couple  were  handled  wift 
much  delicacy  and  some  pathos  of  expression  so 
that  Mary  thought  that  her  husband  would  a.ssni^ 
ly  drive  Tennyson  out  of  the  field.  But  no  real 
good  had  come  from  the  poem  by  the  end  of  the 
four  months,  and  Fred  Pickering  had  sometimes 
been  very  cixjss.  Then  he  haul  insisted  more  than 
once  or  twice,  more  than  four  times  or  five  times, 
on  going  to  the  theatre ;  and  now  at  last  his  wife  ' 
had  felt  compelle<l  to  say  that  she  would  not  go  I 
there  with  him  again.  They  had  not  means,  she  I 
said,  for  such  pleasures.  He  did  not  go  without  ' 
her,  but  sometimes  of  an  evening  he  was  very  cross.  ^ 
Tlie  poem  had  been  sent  to  hir.  Billings,  with  a 
letter,  and  had  not  as  yet  been  sent  back.  | 

'fhree  or  four  letters  had  been  written  to  Mr.  | 
Billings,  and  one  or  two  very  short  answers  had  i 
been  received.  Mr.  Billings  had  been  out  of  town.  1 
“  Of  course  all  the  world  is  out  of  town  ' in  Septem-  ' 
her,”  said  Fred;  “what  fools  we  were  to  think  of 
beginning  just  at  this  time  of  the  year !”  Neverthe-  ! 
less  he  Imd  urge<l  plenty  of  reasons  why  the  marriage 
should  not  be  jrostponed  till  after  June.  On  the  first  ! 
of  November,  however,  they  found  that  they  had 
still  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  left.  They  looked  ; 
their  atfiiirs  in  the  face  cheerfully,  and  Freil,  taking 
upon  his  own  shoulders  all  the  blame  of  their  discom¬ 
fiture  up  to  the  present  moment,  swore  that  he  ! 
would  never  be  cross  with  his  darling  Molly  again. 
After  that  he  went  out  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Mr.  Billings  to  the  sub-editor  of  a  penny  news- 

Iiaper.  He  had  never  seen  Mr.  Billings;  but  Mr. 
fillings  thus  jrassed  him  on  to  another  literary  per¬ 
sonage.  Air.  Billings  in  his  final  very  short  note 
communicated  to  Fred  his  opinion  that  he  would 
find  “  work  on  the  |)enny  daily  press  easier  got" 
For  months  Fred  Pickering  hung  about  the  office 
of  the  Morniny  Comet.  November  went,  and  De¬ 
cember,  and  January,  and  he  was  still  hanging  alwut 
the  office  of  the  Daily  Comet,  He  did  make  his  way 
to  some  accpiaintance  with  certain  persons  on  the 
staff  of  the  Comet,  who  earned  their  bread,  if  not 
absolutely  by  literature,  at  least  by  some  work  cog¬ 
nate  to  literature.  And  when  he  was  asked  to  sup 
with  one  Tom  Wood  on  a  night  in  January,  he 
thought  that  he  had  really  got  his  foot  upon  the 
threshold.  When  he  returned  home  that  night,  or  I 
should  more  properly  say  on  the  following  morning, 
his  wife  hoped  that  many  more  such  preliminary 
suppers  might  not  be  necessary  for  his  success.  At 
last  he  did  get  employment  at  the  office  of  the  Daily 
Comet.  He  attended  there  six  nights  a  week,  from 
ten  at  night  till  three  in  the  morning,  and  for  this 
he  received  twenty  shillings  a  week.  His  work  was 
almost  altogether  mechanical,  and  after  three  nights 
disgusted  him  greatly.  But  he  stuck  to  it,  telling 
himself  that  as  the  day  was  still  left  to  him  for  work 
he  might  put  up  with  drudgery  during  the  night. 
That  idea,  however,  of  working  day  and  night  soon 
found  itself  to  be  a  false  one.  Twelve  o’clock  usu¬ 
ally  found  him  still  in  bed.  After  his  late  breakfast 
he  walked  out  with  his  wife,  and  then  —  well,  then 
he  would  either  write  a  few  verses  or  read  a  volume 
of  an  old  novel. 

“  I  must  learn  short-hand  writing,”  he  said  to  his 
wife,  one  morning  when  he  came  home. 

“  Well,  dear,  1  have  no  doubt  you  would  learn  it 
very  quickly.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that ;  I  should  have  begun  young¬ 
er.  It ’s  a  thousand  pities  that  we  are  not  taught 
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jtnytbing  useful  when  we  are  at  school.  Of  what 
use  is  Latin  and  Greek  to  me  ?  ” 

“  I  heanl  yon  say  oik'C  that  it  would  be  of  great 
use  to  you  some  day.” 

“  Ah,  that  was  when  I  was  dreaming  of  what  will 
never  come  to  pass ;  when  I  was  thinking  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  high  vocation.”  It  had  already  come  to 
him  to  make  such  acknowledgments  as  this.  “I 
must  think  about  mere  bread  now.  If  I  could  re¬ 
port  I  might,  at  any  rate,  gain  a  living.  And  there 
have  been  reporters  who  have  risen  high  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Dickens  w:\s  a  reporter.  1  must  learn, 
thorn'll  I  suppose  it  will  cost  me  twenty  pounds.” 

lie  jiaid  his  twenty  ]>oiinds  and  did  learn  short¬ 
hand  writing.  And  while  he  was  so  doing  he  found 
he  might  have  learned  just  as  well  by  teaeliing  him¬ 
self  out  of  a  book.  During  the  |>eriod  of  his  tuition 
in  this  art  he  ipiarrelled  with  his  employers  at  the 
Daili/  Comet,  who,  os  he  declared,  treated  him  with 
an  indignity  which  he  could  not  bear.  “  They  want 
me  to  teteh  and  carry,  and  be  a  menial,”  he  said  to 
his  wile.  He  thereupon  threw  up  his  employment 
there.  “  But  now  you  will  get  an  engagement  as  a 
reporter,”  his  wife  said.  He  hopeil  that  he  might 
get  an  engagement  as  a  rejiorter ;  but,  as  he  himself 
acknowledged,  the  world  was  all  to  begin  again. 
He  was  at  last  employed,  and  made  his  fii-st  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  meeting  of  discontented  tidewaitei's,  who 
were  an.\ious  to  petition  Parliament  for  some  im¬ 
provement  in  their  jiosition.  He  worked  very  hard 
m  his  ellbrts  to  take  down  the  words  of  the  elo<inent 
leading  tidewaiter ;  wherciis  he  could  sec  that  two 
other  rejiorters  near  him  did  not  work  at  all.  And 
yet  he  tailed.  He  struggled  at  this  work  for  a 
month,  and  tailed  at  last.  “  My  hand  is  not  made  for 
it,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  alnio.st  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
“It  seems  to  me  as  though  nothing  would  come  within 
my  reach.”  “  My'  dear,”  she  said,  “  a  man  who  can 
write  the  Braes  of  Birken  ”  —  the  Braes  of  Birken 
was  the  name  of  his  {xiem  on  the  joys  of  honey¬ 
mooning  —  “  must  not  be  asliamed  of  himself  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  acijuire  a  small  mechanical  skill.” 
“lam  ashamed  of  myself  all  the  same,”  said  Fred. 

Early  in  April  they'  looked  their  affairs  in  the 
face  again,  and  fouml  that  they  had  still  in  hand 
sometliing  just  over  a  hundred  pounds.  They  had 
been  in  London  nine  months,  and  when  they  had 
first  come  up  they  had  e.xpressed  to  each  other  their 
joint  conviction  that  they  could  live  very  comfort¬ 
ably  on  forty  shillings  a  week.  They  had  spent 
nearly  double  that  over  and  beyond  what  he  had 
earned,  and  after  all  they  had  not  lived  comforta¬ 
bly.  They  had  a  hundred  ]K)unds  left  on  which 
they  might  e.xist  tor  a  year,  putting  aside  all  idea  of 
comfort ;  and  then  —  and  then  would  come  that 
starving  of  which  Fred  had  once  spoken  so  gallant¬ 
ly,  unless  some  employment  could  in  the  mean  time 
be  found  for  him.  And,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
starving  would  have  to  be  done  by  three, —  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  events  on  which  he  had  not  seemed  to 
calculate  when  he  told  his  dearest  Mary  that  after 
all  tlicre  were  worec  things  in  the  world  than  starv¬ 
ing. 

But  before  the  end  of  this  month  there  came  upon 
them  a  gleam  of  comfort,  which  might  be  cherished 
and  fostered  till  it  should  become  a  whole  midday 
sun  of  nourishing  heat.  His  friend  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Free  Trader  had  become  the  editor  of  the  Sal¬ 
ford  Reformer,  a  new  weekly  paper  which  had  been 
established  with  the  view  of  satisfying  certain  liter¬ 
ary  and  (Kilitical  wants  which  the  public  of  Salfoitl 
had  long  ex|)erienced,  and  among  these  wants  was 


an  adeipiate  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in 
London.  Fred  Pickering  was  asked  whether  he 
would  write  the  London  letter,  once  a  week,  at 
twenty  shillings  a  week.  Write  it !  Ay,  that  he 
would.  There  was  a  whole  heaven  of  joy  in  the 
idea.  Tliis  was  literary  work.  Tliis  was  the  sort 
of  thing  that  he  could  do  with  absolute  delight.  To 
guide  the  public  by  his  own  wit  and  discernment, 
as  it  were  from  behind  a  mask,  —  to  be  the  motive 
jiower  and  yet  unseen,  —  this  had  ever  been  his  am¬ 
bition.  For  three  days  he  was  In  an  ecstasy,  and 
Mary  was  ecstatic  with  him.  For  the  first  time  it 
was  a  joy  to  him  that  the  babv  was  coming.  A 
IKiund  a  week  earned  would  of  itself  prolong  their 
means  of  support  for  two  years,  and  a  pound  a  week 
so  earned  would  surely  bring  other  jxmnds.  “  I 
knew  it  was  to  lie  done,”  he  said,  in  triumph,  to  his 
wife,  “if  one  only  had  the  courage  to  make  the 
attempt.” 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  dav  somewhat  damped 
his  joy,  for  there  came  a  long  letter  of  instruction 
from  the  Salford  editor,  in  which  there  were  hints 
of  certain  diiliculties.  He  was  told  in  this  letter 
that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  belong  to  a 
London  club.  Such  work  as  was  now  expected 
from  him  could  hai'dly  be  done  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  unless  he  did  liclong  to  a  club.  “  But 
as  everybody  now-a-<lays  does  belong  to  a  club,  you 
will  soon  get  over  that  ditKcultv.”  So  said  the  edi¬ 
tor.  And  then  the  editor  in  his  instructions  greatly 
curtailed  that  liberty  of  the  pen  which  Fred  spe¬ 
cially  wished  to  enjoy.  He  had  anticifiated  that  in 
his  London  letter  he  might  give  free  reins  to  his  own 
political  convictions,  which  were  of  a  very  liberal 
nature,  and  theivfore  suitable  to  the  Salford  Re¬ 
former.  And  he  had  a  theological  bias  of  his  own, 
by  the  putting  flirward  of  which  In  strong  language 
among  the  youth  of  Salford,  he  had  intended  to  do 
niiich  towards  the  clearing  away  of  jirejudice  and 
the  emancipation  of  truth.  But  the  editor  told  him 
that  he  should  hardly  touch  politics  at  all  in  his  Lon¬ 
don  letter,  and  never  lay  a  finger  on  religion.  He 
was  to  tell  the  people  of  Salford  what  was  coming 
out  at  the  different  theatres,  how  the  Prince  and 
Princess  looked  on  horseback,  whether  the  Thames 
embankment  made  projK'r  progress,  and  he  was  to 
keep  his  earn  especially  open  for  matters  of  social 
interest,  private  or  general.  His  style  was  to  be 
easy  and  eolloipiial,  and  above  all  things  he  was  to 
avoid  being  heavy,  didactive,  and  profound.  Then 
thcro  was  sent  to  him,  as  a  model,  a  column  and  a 
half  cut  out  from  a  certain  well-known  newspaper, 
in  which  the  names  of  people  were  mentioned  very 
freely.  “  If  you  can  do  that  sort  of  thing,”  said  the 
editor,  “  we  shall  get  on  together  like  a  house  on 
lire.” 

“  It  is  a  farrago  of  ill-natured  gossip,”  he  said,  as 
he  chucked  the  fragment  over  to  his  wife. 

“But  you  are  so  clever,  Fred,”  said  his  wife. 
“  You  can  do  it  without  the  ill  nature.” 

“  I  will  do  my  best,”  he  said ;  “  but  as  for  telling 
them  about  this  woman  and  that,  I  cannot  do  it. 
In  the  first  place,  where  am  I  to  learn  it  all?” 
Nevertheless,  the  London  letter  to  the  Salford  Re¬ 
former  was  not  abandoned.  Four  or  five  such  let¬ 
ters  were  written,  and  four  or  five  sovereigns  were 
paid  into  his  little  e.xclie((uer  in  rotum  for  so  much 
work.  Alas!  after  the  four  or  five  there  came  a 
kindly-worded  message  from  the  editor  to  say  that 
the  articles  did  not  suit.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  Pickering’s  language,  and  his  ideas  were  manly 
and  for  the  most  part  good.  But  the  Salford  Re- 
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former  <li(l  not  want  that  sort  of  thing.  Tlic  Sal¬ 
ford  Reformer  felt  that  Fred  Pickering  was  too 
gootl  for  the  work  icquired.  Fred  for  twenty-four 
hours  was  broken-hearted.  After  that  lie  was  able 
to  resolve  that  he  would  take  the  thing  up  in  the 
right  spirit.  lie  wrote  to  the  editor,  saying  that  he 
thought  that  the  editor  was  right.  The  London  let¬ 
ter  i-eipiired  was  not  exactly  within  the  eoinpa.«s  of 
his  ability.  Then  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Rraes 
of  Birken,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  perhaps 
that  might  suit  a  column  in  the  Salford  Reformer, 
—  one  of  those  columns  which  were  furthest  removed 
from  the  corner  devoteil  to  the  London  letter.  The 
editor  replied  that  he  would  publish  the  Braes  of 
Birken  if  Pickering  wished ;  but  that  they  never 
paid  for  poetry.  Anything  being  better  than  silence, 
Pickering  jierniitted  the  editor  to  publish  the  Braes 
of  Birken  in  the  gratuitous  manner  suggested. 

At  the  end  of  June,  when  they  had  just  Ix-en 
twelve  months  in  I.K>ndon,  Fred  was  altogether  idle 
as  far  as  any  employment  was  conccrneil.  There 
was  no  going  to  the  theatre  now ;  and  it  had  come 
to  that  with  him,  in  fear  of  his  coming  privations, 
that  he  would  discuss  within  his  own  heart  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  taking  this  or  that  walk  with  reference 
to  the  effect  it  would  have  upou  his  shoes.  In  those 
days  he  strove  to  work  lianl,  going  on  with  his  Mil- 
ton  and  his  note-book,  and  sitting  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  over  heavy  volumes  in  the  reading-room 
at  the  Museum.  When  he  first  resolveil  upon  doing 
this  there  had  come  a  difficulty  as  to  the  entrance. 
It  was  necess.ary  that  he  should  have  permission  to 
use  the  library,  and  for  a  while  he  had  not  known 
how  to  obtain  it.  Tfien  he  had  written  a  letter  to  a 
certain  gimtleinan  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
an  absolute  stranger  to  him,  but  of  whom  he  hatl 
heard  a  word  or  two  among  his  newspaper  acipiaiut- 
ances,  and  had  asked  this  gentleman  to  give  him,  or 
to  get  for  him,  the  permission  needed.  The  gentle¬ 
man  having  made  certain  inijuiry,  having  sent  for 
Pickering  and  seen  him,  had  done  as  he  was  asked, 
and  Fred  was  free  of  the  library, 

“What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr,  Wickham  AVebb?” 
Mary  asked  him,  when  he  returned  from  the  club  at 
which,  by  Mr.  Webb’s  appointment,  the  meeting 
had  taken  place. 

“  According  to  my  ideas,  he  is  the  only  gentleman 
whom  1  have  met  since  I  have  been  in  Ixindon,” 
said  Fred,  who  in  these  days  was  very  bitter. 

“  Was  he  civil  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Very  civil.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  up 
in  London,  and  I  told  him.  He  said  that  literature 
is  the  hardest  profession  in  the  world.  I  tohi  him 
that  I  thought  it  was,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  noble.” 

“  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  ” 

“  He  said  that  the  nobler  the  task,  it  was  always 
the  more  difficult ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  not 
well  that  men  should  attempt  work  too  difficult  for 
their  hands  because  of  its  nobility.” 

“  AVhat  did  he  mean  by  that,  Fred  ?  ” 

“  I  knew  what  he  meant  very  well.  He  meant  to 
tell  me  that  I  had  better  go  and  measure  ribbons 
behind  a  counter ;  and  I  don’t  know  but  what  he 
was  right.” 

“  But  yet  you  liked  him  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  I  have  disliked  him  for  giving  mC 
good  advice  ?  I  liked  him  because  his  manner  was 
kind,  and  because  he  strove  hard  to  say  an  un¬ 
pleasant  thing  in  the  pleasantest  words  that  he 
could  use.  k^idcs,  it  did  me  good  to  speak  to  a 
gentleman  once  again.” 


Throughout  July  not  a  shilling  was  earned,  nor  | 
was  there  any  prosjK-ct  of  the  earning  of  a  shilling. 
People  were  then  still  in  town,  but  in  another  foni 
night  I^ondon  would  have  emptied  itself  of  the  rich 
and  prosperous.  So  much  Pickering  had  learned 
little  as  he  was  (|ualified  to  write  the  Ixmdon  letter 
for  the  Salford  Reformer.  In  the  last  autumn  he 
had  complained  to  his  wife  that  circumstances  had 
compelled  him  to  begin  at  the  wrong  period  of  the 
year,  —  in  the  dull  months  when  there  was  nobody  in 
London  who  could  help  him.  Now  the  dull  months 
were  coming  round  again,  and  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  any  help.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  “  You  said 

that  Mr.  AYebb  was  very  civil,”  suggested  his  wife- 
“  could  you  not  write  to  him  and  ask  him  to  help 
us  ?  ”  “  He  is  a  rich  man,  and  that  would  be  beg¬ 

ging,”  saiil  Fred.  “I  would  not  ask  him  for  mon¬ 
ey,”  said  Mary ;  “  but  |K*rhap8  he  can  tell  you  how 
you  can  get  employment.”  The  letter  to  ^Ir.  AVebb 
was  written,  with  many  throes,  and  the  .destruction 
of  much  paper.  Fred  found  it  very  iliflicult  to 
choose  words  which  shouhl  ilescribc  with  sufficient 
force  the  extreme  urgency  of  his  {losition,  but  which 
should  have  no  appearance  of  absolute  bi*ggin<». 

“  I  ho[)e  you  will  understand,”  he  said,  in  his  last 
paragraph,  “  that  what  I  want  is  simply  work  for 
which  I  may  be  paid,  and  that  I  <lo  not  care  how 
hanl  I  work,  or  how  little  I  am  paid,  so  that  I  and 
my  wife  m.ay  live.  If  I  have  taken  an  undue  liberty 
in  writing  to  you,  I  can  only  beg  you  to  pardon  my 
ignorance.” 

This  letter  led  to  another  interview  lietwecn  our 
hero  aiul  Mr.  AA’ickham  AVebb.  Mr.  AVebb  sent  his 
compliments  and  asked  Mr.  Pickering  to  come  and 
breakfast  with  him.  This  kindness,  though  it  pro¬ 
duced  some  immediate  pleasure,  created  fresh 
troubles.  Mr.  AVickham  Webb  lived  iu  a  grand 
house  near  Hyde  Park,  and  |)Oor  Fred  was  badly 
off  for  goo<l  clothes.  “  Your  coat  does  not  look  at 
all  amiss,”  his  wife  s.aid  to  him,  comforting  him; 
“  and  as  for  a  hat,  why  don’t  you  buy  a  new  one  V  ” 
“I  sha’u’t  breakfast  in  my  hat,”  said  Fred;  “but 
look  here  ” ;  and  Fix'd  exhibited  his  shoes.  “  Get  a 
new  pair,”  said  Mary.  “  No,”  said  he  ;  ‘‘  I  ’vc  sworn 
to  have  nothing  new  till  I  ’vc  earned  the  money. 
Mr.  AVebb  won’t  expect  to  see  me  very  bright,  I 
dare  say.  AVhen  a  man  writes  to  beg  for  eiuploj-- 
nient,  it  must  naturally  lie  supposed  fhat  he  will 
lie  rather  seedy  aliout  his  clothes.”  His  wife  did  the 
lK;st  she  could  for  him,  and  he  went  out  to  his 
breakfast. 

]tlrs. AVebb  was  not  there.  Mr.  AVebb  explained 
that  she  had  alreaily  left  town.  There  was  no  third 
person  at  the  table,  and  before  his  first  lamb-chop 
was  eaten,  Frctl  had  told  the  pith  of  his  story.  He 
had  a  little  money  left,  just  enough  to  pay  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  must  attend  upon  his  wife,  and  carry  him 
through  the  winter ;  —  and  then  he  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  bare.  Upou  this  Mr.  AVebb  asked  as  to 
his  relatives.  “My  father  has  chosen  to  quarrel 
with  me,”  said  Fred.  “I  did  not  wish  to  lie  an 
attorney,  and  therefore  he  has  cast  me  out.”  Mr. 
AVebb  suggested  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  when  Fred  said  at  once  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible,  he  did  not  recur  to  the  subject. 

AA^heu  the  host  had  finished  his  own  breakfast,  he 
got  up  from  his  chair,  and,  standing  on  the  rug,  spoke 
such  words  of  wisdom  as  wero  in  him.  It  should  be 
explained  that  Pickering,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  AVebb, 
had  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Braes  of  Birken,  another 
little  poem  in  verse,  and  two  of  the  Ix>ndon  letters 
which  he  had  written  for  the  Salford  Reformer. 


istpt  a  1*®.] 
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»  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Pickering,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  hSp  you.  I  do  not  indeed.” 

**  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.” 

u  I  liavc  read  wliat  you  sent  me,  and  am  quite 
pjjJy  to  acknowledge  tlmt  there  is  enough,  both  in 
the  prose  and  verse,  to  justify  you  in  supposing  it  to 
be  possible  that  you  might  hereafter  live  by  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  profession ;  but  all  who  make  literature  a 
profession  should  begin  with  independent  mean.s.” 

“  That  seems  to  be  hai-d  on  the  profession  as  well 
as  on  the  beginner.” 

» It  is  not  the  less  true ;  an<l  is,  indeed,  true  of 
most  other  jirofessions  as  well.  If  you  had  stuck  to 
the  law,  your  father  would  have  jirovided  you  with 
the  means  of  living  till  your  profession  ha<l  become 
profitable.” 

‘‘  Is  it  not  true  that  many  hundred  men  in  Lon¬ 
don  live  on  literature  V  ”  said  our  hero. 

“Many  hundred  do  so,  no  doubt.  They  arc  of 
two  sorts,  and  you  can  tell  yourself  whether  you 
belong  to  cither.  There  arc  they  who  have  learned 
to  work  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  others; 
the  great  bulk  of  what  comes  out  to  us  almost  hour¬ 
ly  in  the  shape  of  newspapers  is  done  by  them. 
Some  arc  very  highly  paid,  many  are  paid  liberally, 
and  a  great  many  are  jiaid  scantily.  There  is  that 
side  of  the  profession,  and  you  say  that  you  have 
tried  it  and  do  not  like  it.  Then  there ’s  those  who 
do  their  work  independently,  —  who  write  either 
books  or  articles  which  find  acceptance  in  maga- 
rines.” 

“  It  is  that  which  I  would  try  if  the  opportunity 
were  given  me.” 

“  But  you  have  to  make  your  own  opportunity,” 
said  Mr.  Wickham  AVebb.  “  It  is  the  necessity  of 
the  position  that  it  should  be  so.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  V  ” 

“  You  know  the  editors  of  magazines.” 

“  (iranted  that  I  do,  can  I  ask  a  man  to  buy  what 
he  docs  not  want  because  he  is  my  friend  ?  ” 

“You  could  get  your  friend  to  read  what  I 
write.” 

It  ended  in  5Ir.  Webb  strongly  advisiii"  Fred 
Pickering  to  go  back  to  his  father,  and  in  his  writ¬ 
ing  two  Tettei-s  of  introduction  for  him,  —  one  to  the 
editor  of  the  International,  a  weekly  gazette  of  mi.\ed 
literature,  and  the  other  to  Messrs.  Brook  and 
Boothby,  publishers  in  St.  James’s  Street.  Mr.  Webb, 
though  he  gave  the  letters  open  to  Fred,  read  them 
to  him  with  the  view  of  explaining  to  him  how  little 
and  how  much  they  meant.  “  I  do  not  know  that 
they  can  do  you  the  slightest  service,”  said  he ; 
“  but  I  give  them  to  you,  because  you  ask  me.  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  go  back  to  your  father ;  but 
if  you  arc  still  in  town  next  spring,  come  and  sec 
me  again.”  Then  the  interview  was  over,  and  Freil 
returned  to  his  wife,  glad  to  have  the  letters ;  but 
still  with  a  sense  of  bitterness  against  Mr.  Webb. 
When  one  word  of  encouragement  would  have 
made  him  so  happy,  might  not  Mr.  Webb  have  spo¬ 
ken  itV  Mr.  Webb  had  thought  that  he  had  better 
not  s|)eak  any  such  word.  And  Fred,  when  he  read 
the  lettera  of  introduction  over  to  his  wife,  found 
them  to  be  very  cohl.  “  I  don’t  think  I  ’ll  take 
them,”  he  said. 

But  he  did  take  them,  —  of  course,  on  the  very 
next  day,  and  saw  Mr.  Boothby,  the  publisher,  after 
waiting  for  half  an  hour  in  the  shop.  lie  swore  to 
himself  that  the  time  was  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
became  sternly  angry  at  being  so  treated.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  Mr.  Boothby  was  obliged  to 
attend  to  his  own  business,  and  that  he  could  not 


put  his  other  visitors  under  the  counter,  or  into  the 
cupboards,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Pickering. 
The  conse<iucnce  was  that  poor  Fred  was  seen  at  his 
worst,  and  that  the  Booth^an  heart  was  not  much 
softened  towards  him.  “  There  are  so  many  men 
of  this  kind  who  want  work,”  said  Mr.  Boothby, 

“  and  so  very  little  work  to  give  them.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Pickering,  “  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  work  is  almost  unlimited.”  As  he 
spoke,  he  looked  at  a  hole  in  his  boot,  and  tried  to 
speak  in  a  tone  that  should  show  that  he  was  above 
his  boots. 

“  It  may  be  so,”  said  Boothby ;  “  but  if  so,  the  de¬ 
mands  do  not  run  in  my  way.  I  will,  however,  keep 
Mr.  AVebb’s  note  by  me,  and  if  I  find  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you,  I  will.  Good  morning.”  Then  Mr. 
Boothby  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  Fred  Pickering 
understood  that  he  was  told  to  go  away.  He  was 
furious  in  his  abuse  of  Boothby  as  he  described  the 
interview  to  his  wife  that  evening. 

The  editor  of  the  International  he  could  not  get  to 
sec ;  but  he  got  a  note  from  him.  The  editor  sent 
his  compliments,  and  would  be  glad  to  read  the  ar¬ 
ticle  to  which  Mr.  AV.  AV.  had  alluded.  As  Mr.  AV. 
AV.  had  alluded  to  no  article,  Fred  saw  that  the  ed¬ 
itor  was  not  inclined  to  take  much  trouble  on  his 
behalf.  Nevertheless,  an  article  should  be  sent. 
An  article  was  written  to  which  Fred  gave  si.x 
weeks  of  hard  work,  and  which  contained  an  elabo¬ 
rate  criticism  on  the  Samson  Agonittes.  Fred’s  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  prove  that  Milton  had  felt  himself  to  be 
a  superior  aainson,  —  blind,  indeed,  in  the  flesh,  as 
Samson  was  blind,  but  not  blind  in  the  spirit  as  was 
Samson  when  he  crushed  the  Philistines.  'Tlie 
poet  had  crushed  his  Philistines  with  all  his  intel¬ 
lectual  eyes  about  him.  Then  there  was  a  good 
deal  said  about  the  Philistines  of  those  days  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  Philistines,  in  all  of  which 
Fml  thought  that  he  took  much  higher  ground  than 
certain  other  writers  in  magazines  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  The  editor  sent  batdc  his  compliments,  and 
said  that  the  International  never  admitted  reviews 
of  old  books.  “Insensate  idiot!”  said  Fred,  tearing 
the  note  asunder,  and  then  tearing  his  own  hair,  on 
both  sides  of  his  head.  “  And  these  arc  the  men  who 
make  the  world  of  letters !  Idiot !  thick-headed  idiot !  ” 

“  I  suppose  he  has  not  read  it,”  said  Mary. 

“  Then  why  has  n’t  he  read  it  ?  AVhy  does  n’t  he 
do  the  work  for  which  he  is  paiil  ?  If  he  has  not 
reail  it,  he  is  a  thief  as  well  as  an  idiot.”  Poor 
Freil  had  not  thought  much  of  his  chance  from  the 
International  when  he  first  got  the  editor’s  note; 
but  as  he  had  worked  at  his  Samson  he  had  become 
very  tbnd  of  it,  and  golden  dreams  had  fallen  on 
him,  and  he  had  dared  to  whisper  to  himself  wonls 
of  wondrous  praise  which  might  be  forthcoming, 
and  to  tell  himself  of  imtuirics  after  the  unknown 
author  of  the  great  article  aliout  the  Philistines.  As 
he  had  thought  of  this,  and  as  the  dreams  and  the 
whispers  had  come  to  him,  he  had  rewritten  his  es¬ 
say  from  the  beginning,  making  it  grander,  bigger, 
more  elo«iuent  than  before.  He  became  very  elo- 
ipient  about  the  Philistines,  and  mixed  with  his  elo- 
([ucnce  some  sareasm  which  could  not,  he  thought, 
lie  without  effect  even  in  dull-braineil,  heavy-livered 
I.,ondon.  Y'es;  he  had  dared  to  hope.  And  then 
his  essay, —  such  an  essay  as  this, —  was  sent  back 
to  him  with  a  notice  that  the  International  did  not 
insert  reviews  of  old  liooks !  Hideous,  brainless, 
nieaninglcss  idiot !  Fred  in  his  fury  tore  his  article 
into  a  hundred  fragments ;  and  poor  Maiy  was  em¬ 
ployed,  during  the  whole  of  the  ne.xt  week,  in  mak- 
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ing  another  copy  of  it  from  the  original  blotted 
sheets,  which  had  luckily  been  preserved.  “  Pearls 
before  swine!”  Fred  said  to  mmself,  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  up  to  the  library  of  the  Museum  on 
the  last  day  of  that  week. 

That  was  in  the  end  of  October.  He  had  not 
then  earned  a  single  shilling  for  many  months,  and 
the  nearer  prospect  of  that  starvation  of  which  he 
had  once  sicken  so  cheerily  was  becoming  awfully 
frightful  to  him.  He  had  said  that  there  were  worse 
fates  than  to  starve.  Now,  as  he  looked  at  his  wife, 
and  thought  of  the  baby  that  was  to  be  added  to 
them,  and  counted  the  waning  heap  of  sovereigns, 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  there  was  in  truth  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  to  starve.  And  now,  too,  idleness 
made  his  life  more  wretched  to  him  than  it  had 
ever  been.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  work 
when  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  work  was  to  have 
no  result ;  literally  none. 

“  Had  vou  not  better  write  to  your  father  V  ”  said 
Mary,  fie  made  no  reply,  but  went  out  and  walked 
up  and  down  Museiuu  Street. 

He  had  been  much  disgusted  by  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  B<x)thby  the  publisher ;  but 
in  November  he  brought  himself  to  write  to  Mr. 
Boothby,  and  ask  him  whether  some  employment 
could  not  be  found.  “  You  will  j)erhaps  remember 
Mr.  Wickham  Webb’s  letter,”  wrote  Fred,  “  and  the 
interview  which  I  had  with  you  last  July.”  His 
wife  had  wbhed  him  to  sjMiak  more  civilly,  anil  to 
refer  to  the  pleasure  of  the  interview,  fiut  Fivd 
had  declined  to  condescend  so  far.  There  were  still 
left  to  them  some  thirty  pounds. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  when  December  had  come, 
he  got  a  reply  (rom  Mr.  Boothby,  in  which  he  was 
asked  to  call  at  a  certain  hoiur  at  the  shop  in  St. 
James’s  Street.  This  he  did,  and  saw  the  great  man 
again.  The  great  man  asked  him  whether  he  could 
make  an  index  to  an  historical  work.  Fred  of 
course  replied  that  he  could  do  that,  —  that  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  He  could  make  the  index ;  or,  if  need 
was,  write  the  historical  work  itself.  That,  no 
doubt,  was  his  feeling.  Ten  {xmnds  would  be  paid 
for  the  index,  if  it  was  approved.  Fred  was  made 
to  understand  that  payment  was  to  depend  alto¬ 
gether  on  approval  of  the  work.  Fred  took  away 
the  sheets  confided  to  him  without  any  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  approval.  It  would  be  odd  indeed 
if  he  could  not  make  an  index.  “  That  young 
man  will  never  do  any  good,”  said  Mr.  Boothby 
to  his  foreman,  as  Fred  took  his  departuie.  “  He 
thinks  he  can  do  everything,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  can  do  anything  as  it  should  be 
done.” 

Fred  worked  very  hard  at  the  index,  and  the 
baby  was  bom  to  him  as  he  was  doing  it.  A  fort¬ 
night,  however,  finished  the  index,  and  if  he  could 
earn  money  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  a  fortnight  he 
might  still  live.  So  he  took  his  index  to  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  left  it  for  approval.  He  was  told  by  the 
foreman  that  if  he  would  call  again  in  a  week’s  tiiue 
he  should  hear  the  result.  Of  course  he  called  on 
that  day  week.  The  work  had  not  yet  been  exam¬ 
ined,  and  he  must  call  again  after  three  days.  He 
did  call  again ;  and  Mr.  Boothby  told  him  that  his 
index  was  utterly  useless,  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  an 
index  at  all.  “  You  could  n’t  have  looked  at  any 
other  index,  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Boothby. 

“Of  course  you  need  not  take  it,”  said  Fred; 
“  but  I  believe  it  to  be  as  good  an  index  as  was  ever 
made.”  Mr.  Boothby,  getting  up  from  his  chair, 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  lie  said. 


The  gentleman  for  whom  the  work  had  been  done  ^ 
begged  that  Air.  Pickering  should  receive  five 
pounds  for  his  labor, — which  unfortunately  had  ■ 
been  thus  thrown  away.  And  in  saying  this  Air 
Boothby  tendered  a  five-pound  note  to  Fred.  Fred 
piuhed  the  note  away  from  him,  and  left  the  room 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye.  Air.  Boothby  saw  the  tear 
and  ten  pounds  was  sent  to  Fred  on  the  next  day* 
with  the  gentleman’s  compliments.  Fred  sent  the 
ten  pounds  back.  There  was  still  a  shot  in  the 
locker,  and  he  could  not  as  yet  take  money  for  work 
that  he  had  not  done. 

By  the  end  of  January  Fred  had  retreated  with 
his  wife  and  child  to  the  shelter  of  a  single  small 
bedroom.  Hitherto  thei'e  had  been  a  sitting-room 
and  a  bedroom ;  but  now  there  was  but  five  ]X)unds 
between  him  and  that  starvation  which  he  had  once 
almost  coveted,  and  every  shilling  must  be  strained 
to  the  utmost.  His  wife’s  confinement  had  cost  him 
much  of  his  money,  and  she  was  still  ill.  Things 
were  going  very  badly  with  him,  and  among  all  the 
things  that  were  bad  with  him,  his  own  idleness  was 
probably  the  worst.  When  starvation  was  so  near 
to  him,  he  could  not  seat  himself  in  the  Aliiseum  li¬ 
brary  and  read  to  anv  good  purpose.  And,  indeed, 
he  had  no  purpose.  Milton  was  notliing  to  him  now, 
as  his  lingering  shillings  became  few,  and  still  fewer. 
He  could  only  sit  bixioding  over  his  misfortunes,  and 
cursing  his  fate.  And  every  day,  as  he  sat  eating 
his  sera{>s  of  food  over  the  morsel  of  fire  in  his  wife’s 
bedi-oom,  she  would  implore  him  to  pocket  his  pride 
and  write  to  his  father.  “  He  would  do  something 
for  us,  so  that  baby  should  not  die,”  Alary  said  to 
him.  Then  he  went  into  Aluseum  Street,  and  be¬ 
thought  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  a  manly 
thing  for  him  to  cut  his  throat.  At  any  rate,  there 
would  be  much  relief  in  such  a  proceeding. 

One  day  as  he  was  sitting  over  the  fire  while  his 
wife  still  lay  in  bed,  the  servant  of  the  house  brought 
uj)  word  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  him.  “  A 
gentleman !  what  gentleman  ?  ”  The  girl  could  not 
say  who  was  the  gentleman,  so  Fred  went  down  to 
receive  liis  visitor  at  the  door  of  the  house.  He 
met  an  old  man  of  jierhaps  seventy  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  black,  who  with  much  politeness  asked 
him  whether  he  was  Air.  Frederic  Pickering.  Fred 
declared  himself  to  be  that  unfortunate  man,  and 
explained  that  he  had  no  apartment  in  which  to  be 
seen.  “  Aly  wite  is  in  bed  up  stairs,  ill ;  and  there  is 
not  a  room  in  the  house  to  which  I  can  ask  you.” 
So  the  old  gentleman  and  Fred  walked  up  Aluseum 
Street  and  had  their  convci’sation  on  the  pavement. 
“  I  am  Air.  Burnaby,  for  whose  book  you  made  an 
index,”  said  the  old  man.  Air.  Buniaby  was  an 
author  well  known  in  those  days,  and  Fred,  in  the 
midst  of  his  misfortunes,  felt  that  he  was  honored  by 
the  visit. 

“  I  was  sorry  that  my  index  did  not  suit  you,” 
said  Fi-ed. 

“  It  did  not  suit  at  all,”  said  Air.  Burnaby.  “  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  no  index.  An  index  should  comprise 
no  more  than  words  and  figures.  Your  index  con¬ 
veyed  opinions,  and  almost  criticism.” 

“  If  you  suff’ered  inconvenience,  I  regret  it  much,” 
said  Fred.  “  I  was  punished  at  any  rate  by  iny  lost 
lalwr.” 

“  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  punished  at  all,”  said 
Air.  Burnaby,  “  and  therefore  I  have  come  to  you 
with  the  priee  in  my  hand.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  worked  hard  to  do  your  best.”  Then  Air. 
Burnaby’s  fingers  went  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  returned  with  a  crumpled  note. 
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“Certainly  not,  Mr.  Burnaby,”  said  Fred, 
can  take  nothing  that  I  have  not  ei^cd.” 


“I 

I 


«*Xow,  my  dear  young  friend,  listen  to  me 
how  that  you  are  jwor.” 

« I  am  very  jwor." 

“  And  I  am  rich.” 

“  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Can  you  put 
me  in  the  way  of  earning  anything  by  literature  1* 
I  will  accept  any  such  kindness  as  that  at  your 
hand ;  but  nothing  else." 

“  I  cannot.  I  have  no  means  of  doing  so.” 

M  You  know  so  many  authors,  —  and  so  many 
paWisheis.” 

“  Thoa<rh  I  knew  all  the  authors  and  all  the  pub- 
lishen,  wKat  can  I  do  ?  Excuse  me  if  I  say  that 
you  have  not  served  the  apprenticeship  that  is  ne>- 
cessary.” 

“  And  do  all  authors  serve  apprenticeships  ?  " 

“  Certainly  not.  And  it  may  be  that  you  will 
rice  to  wealth  and  lame  without  apprenticeship; 
but  if  so,  you  must  do  it  without  help.” 

After  that  they  walketl  silently  together  half  the 
Ien"th  of  the  street  before  Fred  spoke  again.  “  You 
mean,”  said  he,  “  that  a  man  must  be  cither  a  genius 
or  a  jonmeyinan.” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Pickering ;  that,  or  something  like  it, 
is  what  I  mean.” 

Fretl  told  Mr.  Burnaby  his  whole  story,  walking 
up  and  down  Museum  Street,  —  even  to  that  early 
assurance  given  to  his  young  bride  that  there  were 
worst*  things  in  the  world  than  starvation.  And 
then  Mr.  Burnaby  asked  him  what  were  his  present 
intentions.  “  I  suppose  we  shall  try  it,”  said  Pick¬ 
ering,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

“  Try  what  V  ”  said  Air.  Burnaby. 

“Starvation,”  said  Fred. 

“  What ;  with  your  baby,  —  with  your  wife  and 
baby?  Come;  you  must  take  my  ten-jX)und  note 
at  any  rate.  And  while  you  are  spending  it,  write 
home  to  your  fatlier.  Heaven  and  earth  !  is  a  man 
to  be  ashamed  to  tell  his  father  that  he  has  been 
wrong  V”  When  Fred  said  that  his  father  was  a 
stem  man,  and  one  whose  heart  would  not  be  luelt- 
e<l  into  soilness  at  the  tale  of  a  baby’s  sutlerings. 


i  Mr.  Burnaby  went  on  to  sa^'  tliat  the  attempt  shouhl 
j  at  any  rate  be  made.  “There  can  be  no  doubt 
what  duty  retiuires  of  you,  Mr.  Pickering.  And, 

'  upon  my  word,  I  do  not  see  what  other  step  you 
i  can  take.  You  are  not,  I  supjMJse,  prepared  to  send 
j  vour  wife  and  child  to  the  iKtor-house.”  Then  Freil 
j  dickering  burst  into  tears,  and  Air.  Burnaby  left 
!  him  at  tlie  corner  of  (ireat  Russell  Street,  after 
'  I  cramming  the  ten-pound  note  into  his  hand. 

I  To  send  his  wife  and  child  to  the  poor-house! 
I  In  all  his  misery  that  idea  had  never  before  pm- 
I  sented  itself  to  Fred  Pickering.  He  had  thought 
I  of  starvation,  or  rather  of  some  high-toned  extrein- 
I  ity  of  destitution,  which  might  be  borne  with  an 
j  admirable  and  perhaps  sublime  magnanimity.  But 
I  how  was  a  man  to  bear  with  magnanimity  a  poor- 
'  j  house  jacket,  and  the  union  mode  of  hair-cutting  ? 
I  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  with  a  wife  and  baby  to 
i  starve  in  this  country,  unless  he  lie  one  to  whom 
I  starvation  has  come  very  gradually.  Fred  saw  it 
j  all  now.  The  police  would  come  to  him,  and  take 
his  wife  ami  baby  away  into  the  workhouse,  and  he 
would  follow  them.  It  might  be  that  this  was 
j  worse  than  starvation,  but  it  lacked  all  that  melo- 
I  tlramatic  grandeur  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
I  almost  with  satisfiiction. 

“Well,”  sai<l  Mary  to  him,  when  he  returned 
i  .  to  her  bedside,  ‘‘  who  was  it  ?  Has  he  told  you 
1*1 


of  anything  ?  Has  he  brought  you  anything  to 
do  ?  ”  I 

“  He  has  given  me  that,”  said  Fred,  throwing  the  i 
bank-note  on  to  the  l>ed,  “ — out  of  charity.  I  | 


may  as  well  go  out  into  the  streets  and  beg  now. 
All  the  pride  has  gone  out  of  me.”  Then  ne  sat 
over  the  fire  crying,  and  there  he  sat  for  hours. 

“  Fred,”  said  bis  wife  to  him,  “  if  you  do  not  write 
to  vour  father  to-morrow,  I  will  write.” 

tie  went  again  to  every  person  connected  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  literature  of  whom  he  had  the 
smallest  knowledge ;  to  Air.  Roderick  BiUings,  to 
the  teacher  wlio  had  instructed  him  in  short-hand 
writing,  to  all  those  whom  he  had  ever  seen  among 
the  newsjmpers,  to  the  editor  of  tlie  Intel-national, 
and  to  Mr.  Boothby.  Four  diflerent  visits  he  made 
to  Air.  Boothby',  in  spite  of  his  previous  anger,  but 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  No  one  could  find  him 
employment  for  which  he  was  suited.  He  wrote  to 
Air.  IVickham  Webb,  and  Air.  Wickham  Webb  sent 
him  a  five-i)Ound  note.  His  heart  was,  1  think, 
more  broken  by  his  inability  to  refuse  charity  than 
by  anything  else  tliat  had  occurred  to  him. 

His  wife  had  threatene<l  to  write  to  his  father, 
but  she  had  not  carried  her  threat  into  execution. 
It  is  not  by  such  means  that  a  young  wife  over¬ 
comes  her  hnsbaml.  He  had  lookeil  sternly  at  her 
when  she  had  so  spoken,  and  she  hod  known  that 
she  oould  not  bring  herself  to  do  such  a  thing  with¬ 
out  his  permission.  But  when  she  fell  ill,  wanting 
the  means  of  nourishment  for  her  child,  and  in  her 
illness  liegged  of  him  to  implore  succor  from  his 
father  for  her  baby  when  she  should  be  gone,  then 
his  pride  gave  way,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his 
letter.  When  he  wont  to  his  ink-bottle  it  was  dry. 
It  was  nearly  two  months  since  he  had  made  any 
attempt  at  working  in  that  profession  to  which  he 
had  intended  to  devote  himself. 

He  wrote  to  his  father,  ilrinking  to  the  dregs  the 
bitter  cup  of  broken  pride.  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  the  prtxliwal  son  who  returned  to  his  father 
after  feeding  with  the  swine  suftered  but  little  mor¬ 
tification  in  his  repentant  submission.  He  does,  in¬ 
deed,  own  his  unworthiness,  but  the  calf  is  killed  so 
sjieedily  tliat  the  pathos  of  the  young  man’s  position 
is  lost  in  the  hilarity  of  the  festival.  Had  he  been 
compelled  to  announce  his  coming  by'  post ;  had  be 
been  driven  to  beg  permission  to  return,  and  lieen 
forced  to  wait  for  a  reply,  his  punishment,  I  think, 
would  have  lieen  more  severe.  To  Fred  Pickering 
the  punishment  was  very  severe,  and  Indeed  for 
him  no  fatted  calf  was  killed  at  last.  He  received 
without  delay'  a  very  coM  letter  from  his  father,  in 
which  he  was  told  that  his  father  would  consider 
the  matter.  In  the  mean  while  thirty  shillings  a 
week  should  be  allowed  him.  At  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night  he  received  a  further  letter,  in  which  he  was 
informed  that  if  he  would  return  to  Alanchester  he 
would  be  taken  in  at  the  attorney’s  office  which  he 
had  left.  He  must  not,  however,  hope  to  become 
himself  an  .attorney' ;  he  must  look  forward  to  be  a 
paid  attorney’s  cleik,  and  in  the  mean  time  his  fa¬ 
ther  would  continue  to  allow  him  thirty  shillings  a 
week.  In  the  present  {K)sitiou  of  artaii*s,’’  said  his 
father,  “  I  do  not  feel  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  our  seeing  each  other.”  The  calf  which 
was  tints  killed  for  poor  Fred  Pickering  was  cer¬ 
tainly  by  no  means  a  fatted  calf. 

Of  course  he  had  to  do  as  he  was  directed.  He 
took  his  wife  and  baby  tni'k  to  Yl.anchester,  anti 
returned  with  satl  eyes  and  weary  feet  to  the  old 
office  which  he  had  in  former  days  not  only  hated, 
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but  despised.  Then  he  had  been  gallant  and  gay 
among  the  other  yonng  men,  thinking  himself  to  be 
too  good  for  the  society  of  those  around  him ;  now 
he  was  the  lowest  of  the  low,  if  not  the  humblest  of 
the  humble. 

He  told  bis  whole  story  by  letters  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 
naby,  and  received  some  comfort  from  the  kindness 
of  that  gentleman’s  replies.  “I  still  mean,”  he  said, 
in  one  of  those  letters,  “  to  return  some  day  to  my 
old  aspirations;  but  I  will  endeavor  first  to  learn 
my  trade  as  a  journeyman  of  literature.” 

POOR  CHRISTINE. 

“  I  BEMEMBEB  it  fifty  years  ago,  Fred,”  an  old 
man  said  to  his  boy  companion,  as  they  both  stood 
looking  up  through  the  June  sunshine  at  the  great 
firont  m  tne  Cathedral  of  Rouen.  “  Yes,  fifty  years 
1^  I  stood  before  it  as  we  are  standing  now,  and  I 
tmnk  the  very  same  birds  were  building  their  nests 
then  up  over  the  porch  there.  Look  how  they  fly 
in  and  out !  How  manv  generations  of  them  have 
lived  there,  do  you  think,  my  boy  ?  ” 

They  stood  in  the  open  stjuare,  with  their  backs 
to  the  ca/es  and  the  gay  shops,  the  sunlight  falling 
tenderly, on  the  great  gray  sculptured  walb  before 
them,  lighting  up  shaft  and  capital  and  niche  with 
all  their  “  ki^ly  crowning,”  with  all  their  wondrous 
workmanship  of  living  form  and  clustered  pinnacle. 

“  Fifty  Years  ago,”  he  said  again,  softly.  “  Poor 
Chrbtine !” 

Fifty  years  ago  Frank  Liston  had  spent  a  summer 
holiday  in  Rouen ;  he  was  about  nineteen  then,  a 
high-minded,  enthusiastic  youth.  His  father  was 
deM,  and  he  was  educating  himself  to  be  an  artist, 
and  was  looking  forward  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
generous  nature  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  able 
to  remove  hb  mother,  who  was  poor  now,  above  all 
want.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  worked  so  hard  al¬ 
ready,  that  he  had  more  than  once  earned  something 
for  her,  and  with  a  flushing  cheek  had  poured  his 
golden  guineas  into  her  lap ;  and  she,  by  hard  pinch¬ 
ing,  hau  saved  some  of  these  guineas,  and  thb  sum¬ 
mer,  because  in  striving  after  such  early  wages  he 
had  begun  to  outrun  nis  strength,  she  made  him 
take  a  few  of  them  again,  and  sent  him  across  the 
Channel  to  visit  (what  in  his  heart  she  knew  he 
longed  to  see)  some  one  or  two  of  the  old  pictu¬ 
resque  French  towns. 

It  was  bright  June  weather  when  he  reached  the 
first  of  them  at  which  he  meant  to  halt,  Rouen,  and 
saw  fimn  far  away  the  dark  old  city,  towards  which 
for  years  his  artist’s  heart  had  tended,  stretched  out 
amidst  the  windings  of  the  Seine.  He  had  been 
laughed  at  by  one  or  two  before  he  started  on  his 
journey,  and  had  been  told  that  this  old  Rouen  was 
nothing  but  a  miserable  town  of  grimy,  tottering 
houses  and  blackoQOd  churohes,  but  the  youth  had 
gayly  returned  laugh  for  laugh.  He  knew  well  what 
he  had  crossed  the  sea  to  se^,  and  he  knew  that  he 
should  not  fail  to  find  it.  Nor  did  he.  He  found  it, 
even  in  the  midst  of  those  decaying  houses  and 
mouldering  churches,  he  found  it  in  narrow  streets 
and  in  neglected  corners ;  and  wheresoever  he  dis¬ 
covered  it,  whether  in  open  square  or  hidden  alley, 
he  hailed  it  as  men  hail  the  sight  of  long-sought, 
long-unseen  friends’  faces.  He  had  brought  his 
sketching-board  and  all  his  materials  for  drawing 
with  hjin,  and,  hcliuay  tbOugh  it  Was,  he  meant  to 
work  thioughout  it ;  but  the  novelty  and  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  everything  about  him  distracted  him  so  at 
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first,  that  a  few  days  had  passed  before  he  could  do  ' 
anything  but  roam  and  gaze  around  him.  He  bad 
been  for  three  days  in  Romm  before  at  lengfli  be  ' 
took  his  post  one  rooming  before  the  west  front  of  i 
the  cathedral  and  began  to  draw.  It  was  a  mild  i 
warm  summer’s  day,  and  the  sipiare  was  very  quiet 
Only  a  few  people  passing  in  and  out  of  the  chuith  I 
and  occasionally  a  child  or  two,  attracted  by  curioa 
ity  to  steal  near  and  stare  at  him,  disturbed  him  w 
he  worked,  and  hour  after  hour  passed  happily  over 
him.  During  hour  after  hour,  too,  there  was  one  i 
person  besid^  himself  who,  having  come  to  the 
square  before  him,  remained  till  long  after  he  had 
gone  away, — a  girl  selling  rosaries  and  little  images  : 
at  the  cathedral  door.  After  he  had  been  work^ 
for  some  time  he  noticed  her.  When  his  worit  iiu 
over,  and  he  came  forward  before  he  turned  home¬ 
wards  to  enter  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  church,  he 
stopped  when  he  came  to  where  she  sat  in  the  cool 
shadow  by  the  porch,  and  looking  into  her  basket  ' 
took  up  in  his  hand  a  little  rosary  of  coral  beads. 

“  How  much  ?  ”  he  asked.  I 

“  A  franc,  monsieur,”  she  said.  I 

She  smiled  and  thanked  him  as  he  gave  the  money  ' 
to  her,  and  he  took  his  beads  and  {lassed  on.  He 
thought  for  a  moment,  “  What  a  pleasant  smile  she 
has  !  ”  and  then  he  thought  no  more  of  lier  till  the 
next  morning,  when  he  came  back  to  resume  his 
work,  and  found  her  in  her  place  again. 

That  day  he  took  note  of  how  picturesiiue  the  ' 
quaint  old  Normandy  dress  looked  on  her,  the  great, 
high  cap  so  scrupulously  starched  and  white,  the 
short  petticoat  so  bright  in  hue.  A  trim,  neat  fig¬ 
ure  too,  rounded,  and  light,  and  firm ;  a  young, 
bright  face,  not  beautiful,  but  pleasant  as  sunlight 
to  look  upon.  He  should  like  to  make  a  sketch 
some  morning  of  her,  he  thought,  and  that  day  when 
his  work  was  done  he  went  up  to  where  she  sat,  and 
entered  into  talk  with  her.  He  had  a  frank,  fear¬ 
less,  boyish  habit  of  talking  to  every  kind  of  person 
who  came  across  him,  man  or  woman,  gentle  or  sim¬ 
ple.  For  years  already,  ever  since  he  had  thought 
of  becoming  a  painter,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
roam  about  the  country,  attaching  himself  sometimes 
in  all  simple  faith  to  strange  enough  companions, 
falling  into  odd  adventures,  running  occasionally 
some  risks,  and  yet  always,  by  some  gooil  guidance 
or  instinct,  escaping  scatheless  from  all ;  bringing 
his  fresh,  honest,  trusting  nature,  that,  thinking  no 
harm  itself,  suspected  no  harm  in  others,  undimnied 
and  unsaddened  out  of  every  trial.  He  went  up  to 
the  girl  and  asked,  — 

“Do  you  come  here  with  your  basket  every 
day?  ” 

^ey  had  already  exchanged  a  little  nod  of  rec¬ 
ognition. 

“  Yes,  monsieur,  every  day,”  she  answered. 

“  Well  —  and  don’t  you  get  very  tired  of  it  ?  *  he 
said, 

“  Tired  of  it !  ”  she  repeated,  with  a  smile  that 
showed  two  rows  of  even,  snowy  teeth.  “  O  no, 
monsieur ;  I  know  everybody  who  passes  here,  and 
I  amuse  myself  with  watching  for  them.  There 
arc  hundrecls  who  come  every  day,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  as  regular  as  the  clock  there.  Then  I  see  all 
the  strangers,”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
exultation  ;  “  there  is  not  a  creature  ever  comos  to 
Rouen,  they  say,  bv*t  he  epmes  here,” 

“  Well,  if  you  look  out  for  strangers  you  will  soon 
sec  plenty  of  me”  Frank  said,  good-humoredly; 
“  for  I  shall  be  here  every  day,  I  dare  say,  for  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.” 
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“  I  «aw  monsieur  the  first  day  he  came,”  she  an- 
iweied,  with  a  smile  ;  “  he  came  and  stood  looking  up 
tl,ere.”'poi“t'"8  church-front, 

u  till  i  thought  he  was  counting  all  the  figures  on  it.” 

He  gave  a  laugh,  and  then  colored  a  little ;  young 
u  he  was,  he  blusheil  for  a  moment  at  the  thought 
that  when  he  did  not  know  it  a  woman  had  b^n 
watching  him. 

“  Well,  I  was  not  counting  the  figures  exactly,” 
be  said :  “  but  do  you  know  what  I  have  been  doing 
these  last  two  days  ?  I  have  been  drawing  the 
church,  —  making  a  picture  of  it.  I  am  a  painter,” 
he  said,  with  youthful  dignity. 

“  Ah  !  so  ?  ”  And  the  bright  brown  eyes  looked 
up  into  his  face,  not  awe-struck,  but  a  little  curious 
and  wondering. 

“  I  will  show  you  my  picture  presently,  when  I 
have  got  on  a  little  further  with  it,  and  then  you 
shall  tell  me  if  you  think  I  have  made  it  like.  Now 
when  YOU  sit  here  all  day,  hour  after  hour,”  he  said, 
in(]uiringly,  “do  you  ever  think  much  about  the 
church  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur!  ”  she  said,  and  the  brown  eyes  opened 
wider. 

“  I  mean,  do  you  look  at  it  much  and  try  to  find 
out  what  the  figures  on  it  mean  ?  Do  you  ever  think 
about  the  people  who  built  it  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  half-pitying  smile,  and 
said,  — 

“Monsieur,  the  church  is  very  old ;  they  are  all 
dead.” 

“  All  dead  I  I  should  think  they  were,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  quickly.  “  But  what  is  to  prevent  ^ou  from 
thinking  of  them,  though  they  are  dead?  You  know 
they  were  alive  once.  Now  one  of  them  must  have 
cut  these  little  twisted  shafts  here  once ;  have  you 
never  wondered  who  he  was,  or  what  became  of 
him?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  placidly. 

“  What  would  be  the  use  ?  I  could  not  find  out,” 
she  said. 

“  No,  you  could  not  find  out ;  but  you  might  try 
to  fancy  them  all  at  work  here,  might  you  not  ?  and 
how  they  came,  just  as  you  come,  day  after  day,  all 
these  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  set  up  stone  after 
stone,  and  carved  figure  after  figure.  Think  how 
they  must  have  watched  their  work  and  grown  hap¬ 
py  at  the  sight  of  it.  Just  think  of  them  all  here, 
with  their  hammers  striking  the  stone,  and  the  noise 
of  every  blow  in  the  air,  all  of  them  talking  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  would  be  almost  like  a  strange  tongue  to 
us  now.  You  know  it  all  was  so;  why  can’t  you 
think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  It  may  be  easy  for  monsieur  to  think  of  the  dead,” 
she  answered,  simply,  “  but  for  me  I  do  not  find  it 
easy,  unless  it  may  be  of  the  blessed  saints,”  and  she 
crossed  herself ;  “  but  then  we  know  that  they  lived ; 
while  as  for  those  others  —  ”  she  said,  and,  slightly 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  broke  off  her  sentence  with 
a  dubious  smile. 

He  had  nearly  burst  into  an  answer  about  the 
saints  that  was  more  impetuous  than  reverent ;  but 
happily  he  checked  himself  in  time,  and  instead  of 
speaking  stood  looking  for  a  minute  in  silence  up 
over  the  great,  dark,  glorious  church-firont,  and  won¬ 
dering  at  what  she  had  said.  Out  from  the  gray, 
solemn  stones  there  seemed  a  thousand  voices  that 
spoke  to  Aim  {  hoW  COuld  it  be,  he  thought,  ^at  this 
girl  had  passed  her  life  under  the  shelter  of  its  shad¬ 
ow,  aud  yet  that  to  her  every  stone  of  it  was  dumb. 

“  Then  you  don’t  care  for  it?  ”  he  said,  abruptly, 
!tt  last,  turning  to  her  again. 


“  Nay,  monsieur  is  mistsdren,”  she  answered,  gen¬ 
tly.  “  See,  it  is  like  home  to  me  here ;  when  it  is 
hot  summer,  I  sit  here  in  the  cool  shade  ;  when  win¬ 
ter  comes,  I  shelter  myself  there  within  the  porch. 
It  is  like  a  good  friend  to  me ;  other  things  change, 
but  it  never  changes.  When  I  am  glad  I  go  in  and 
kneel  down  and  thank  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  when 
I  am  sad  I  go  there  too,  and  say  my  prayers.  No, 
monsieur  is  wrong ;  I  care  for  it.” 

She  raised  her  face  with  a  sudden  smile  as  she 
paused,  and,  eager  to  believe  that  all  the  world  cared 
for  what  he  loved,  eager  for  a  universal  sympathy 
with  his  own  enthusiasm,  he  looked  with  pleased 
contentment  into  the  girl’s  clear,  honest  eyes,  and,  — 

“  Well,  I  am  glad  you  like  it,”  he  said,  heartily. 
“  I  thought  you  could  not  have  lived  here  so  many 
years,  and  have  cared  nothing  for  it.  You  have  lived 
in  Rouen  all  your  life,  do  you  say  ?  how  long  a  time 
is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  am  twenty,”  she  said. 

“  Are  you  ?  Why  you  are  older  than  I  am,  then  ! 
And  what  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Christine,  monsieur,”  she  answered. 

Some  one  passing  into  the  church  had  stopped 
beside  her  basket,  and  was  beginning  to  look  over 
its  little  stock  of  images  ana  beads.  She  had  to 
turn  round  to  attend  to  him,  and  then  before  bis 
purchase  was  made  another  customer  came.  Frank 
lingered  and  looked  on  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  he 
said,  “  Good  by,”  and  the  boy  and  girl  smiled  to  one 
another,  and  parted  with  a  friendly  nod. 

He  went  home,  and  there  was  something  pleasant 
to  him  in  the  thought  which  crossed  him  once  or 
twice  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  that  in  the 
morning  he  should  see  Christine  again.  Several 
times  her  face  rose  brightly  up  before  him,  with  its 
contented,  honest  smile,  and  sent  a  kind  of  warmth 
into  his  heart ;  for,  fair  and  dear  to  him  as  was  this 
old  Rouen,  yet  he  moved  as  a  stranger  in  it,  and  no 
other  lips  than  those  of  hers  had  given  either  greet¬ 
ing  or  kindly  word  to  him.  And  so,  when  he  went 
to  his  post  again  next  day,  and  she,  who  had  been 
watching  for  him,  at  once  when  he  appeared  nodded 
and  smiled  to  hiip  across  the  sijuare,  instead  of  sta¬ 
tioning  himself  in  his  accustomed  place  and  begin¬ 
ning  his  work,  as  he  had  meant  to  do,  he  walked 
straight  to  her  in  a  sudden  impulse  of  gratitude  for 
her  clieery  little  token  of  welcome,  and,  like  a  thor¬ 
ough  Englishman,  put  out  his  hand  to  her. 

“  You  are  the  only  creature  that  I  know  in  Rou¬ 
en  1  *  he  exclaimed,  “  except  my  landlady,  and  she 
is  (]uite  old.  As  I  came  along  just  now,  1  was  won¬ 
dering  whether  you  would  be  here  before  me.” 

“  Ah,  monsieur,”  she  said,  laughing,  “  I  have 
been  here  for  hours.  Look  there,  it  is  ten  o’clock. 
Do  you  think  I  begin  my  day  so  late  as  at  ten 
o’clock  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  really  ten  ?  'Then  I  must  be  quick  and 
begin  my  work,  too.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  —  O, 
may  I  call  you  Christine  ?  ”  he  ask^,  abruptly. 

“  Certainly,  monsieur ;  it  is  my  name.” 

“  Thank  you.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say,  I  wonder, 
Christine,  if  you  would  let  me  make  a  sketch  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  in«  f  ”  and  the  girl  blushed  with  sadden  half- 
sny  pleasure. 

“  1  think  I  could  do  it,  if  you  would  n’t  mind  sit¬ 
ting  to  me.  1  don’t  catch  likenesses  always  very 
wefi,  but  I  think  I  should  succeed  with  yours.  May 
I  try?” 

“  But  monsieur  could  find  so  many  prettief 
girls  —  ” 

“  O,  I  don’t  want  prettier  girb ;  I  would  rather 
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have  you,**  he  interrupted  her  bluntly.  “  You  will 
let  me  do  it,  then,  won’t  you  ?  When  may  I  be^n? 
If  I  were  to  come  early  to-morrow  —  *ay  at  ei^t 
o’clock  —  would  you  be  here  then?  Would  that 
suit  you  ?  ” 

“  Any  hour  that  suited  monsieur.” 

“  Very  well,  then  ;  eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  And  now  I  must  go  to  my  picture.”  He  turned 
hiw  away,  and  then  looked  suddenly  back.  Have 
you  a  father  and  mother,  Christine  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  No  lather,  monsieur,  but  I  hare  a  good  mother. 
She  makes  up  all  my  rosaries  for  me.  I  buy  the 
beads  and  take  them  to  her,  and  she  strings  them  — 
so.  She  makes  these  crosses,  too.  She  is  very 
feeble,  but  she  docs  all  that  for  me.” 

“  And  then  you  come  and  sell  them,  Christine  ?  ” 
he  said,  quickly.  “  Do  you  know,  1  have  a  mother, 
too,  and  I  work  for  her.  We  are  not  very  rich,  and 
I  make  drawings  and  sell  them.” 

“  God  bless  you,  then,  monsieur,"  she  answered, 
fervently ;  “  you  will  never  be  sorry  lor  doing 
that.” 

He  was  touched  by  her  genuine  tone  of  sympa¬ 
thy. 

“No,  I  know  I  shall  not.  I  would  rather  help 
her  than  do  anything  else  in  the  world,”  he  said, 
and  the  color  rose  up  to  his  check. 

She  smiled,  looking  in  his  face  as  he  spoke.  After 
a  moment’s  silence  she  said,  simply  and  earnestly, — 

“  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  me  to  earn  a  living, 
harder  than  I  hope  it  will  ever  be  to  you,  monsieur; 
but  I  would  rather  be  just  a  poor  girl  as  I  am,  and 
have  my  mother  with  me,  than  be  the  greatest  lady 
in  Kouen  without  her.”  And  then  she  glanced  un 
with  a  sunny  look  that  cleared  away  the  tears  whicti 
had  risen  lor  a  moment  to  her  eyes,  and  —  “But 
even  me,  —  the  world  does  not  treat  me  very  bad¬ 
ly,”  she  said,  cheerfully.  “  It  is  only  a  little  hard 
to  me  now  and  then,  and  when  it  is,  I  go  in  there 
and  pray  to  the  dear  Virgin,  and  before  long  the 
sunshine  comes  back  again.  It  never  stays  long 
away.  There  are  many  good  people  in  the  world, 
monsieur,  to  keep  the  poor  from  starving.” 

She  had  a  sweet  voice,  lower  and  softer  than 
Frenchwomen’s  voices  often  are.  Tlie  lace,  too,  had 
sweetness  in  it  He  saw  that  now,  though  he  had 
only  notice<l  its  bright,  pleasant  honesty  before. 

“  But  I  am  keeping  you  from  your  picture,”  she 
said  smilingly,  after  a  moment’s  silence. 

That  was  true ;  so  with  a  few  more  words  he 
turned  away,  and  stationing  himself  in  his  place 
began  to  work.  It  was  a  calm  gray  summer  day, 
windless  and  sunless,  yet  with  a  sofVeneil  brightness 
in  it  that  shone  through  the  thin  clouds.  He  sat 
and  worked,  and,  as  his  sketch  went  on  and  bit  by 
bit  he  seised  and  made  a  possession  for  himself  of  the 
loveliness  before  him,  in  the  very  joy  and  boyish 
lightness  of  his  heart  he  could  have  sung  aloud. 
He  had  worked  so  well  yet  upon  no  other  day ;  he 
had  been  so  happy  upon  no  other;  all  life  seemed 
full  of  gladness  to  him,  and  hU  life  especially,  his 
glorious  painter’s  life,  so  great  and  noble.  He  had 
no  genias  probably,  this  boy  Frank  Liston  ;  but  his 
cheek  could  bum  and  his  heart  could  beat  with  the 
love  of  all  noble  things.  He  never  made  the  world 
ring  with  his  name,  but  in  his  bright  youth  there  were 
daj-s  —  and  this  was  one  of  them  —  when  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  power  was  given  him  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  diamond  gates. 

He  woriced  till  it  was  growing  late.  All  day, 
amongst  the  many  things  that  ha<l  made  him  happy, 
one  thing  had  been  the  presence  of  Christine.  A 


bond  of  sympathy  had  sprung  up  between  him  and 

the  simple,  untauglit,  poor  French  girl, _ real  i,g. 

man  sympathy,  such  as  made  even  the  sight  of  bw 
across  the  square  a  thing  tliat  kept  his  young  heart 
warm.  He  liketl  to  look  up  now  and  then  and  catch 
her  smile ;  it  was  as  g(^l  as  sunlight  to  him.  The 
old  stones  had  their  voices  for  him  and  tales  to  tell 
him,  noble  and  sweet  and  sad,  but  while  he  listened 
to  them  it  was  good  also  to  lift  his  eyes  up  sometimes 
and  look  upon  a  friendly,  bring  face.  He  knew  h 
was :  he  knew  as  he  sat  at  woric  that  his  day  had 
been  the  brighter  for  Christine. 

Nor  was  it  the  last,  by  many  a  one,  that  she  helped  i 
to  brighten  for  him.  From  this  time  forward  she 
became  his  one  friend  and  one  companion  in  Rouen  • 
and  no  gentler  friendship,  no  more  honest  and  pure 
companionship  ever  existed  than  that  between  these 
two  stray  wanderers,  —  the  girl,  whose  portion  in  i 
this  world  was  the  selling  of  her  beads  at  tne  church- 
porch,  and  the  boy,  whose  beckoning  beacon-light  ^ 
was  burning  on  the  high  hill.  i 

He  made  his  sketch  of  her.  It  was  a  feeble  little 
sketch,  yet  like  enough  to  her,  and  true  enough  to 
fill  them  both  with  pleasure  and  pride.  She  sat  to 
him  morning  after  morning  till  he  had  finished  it. 
He  drew  her  just  as  she  was,  in  her  common  dress, 
with  her  basket  by  her  side,  and  the  gray,  sculptured 
wall  beside  her,  and  he  made  her  talk  to  him  all  the  i 
time  he  worked.  She  hail  tried  to  bt'gin  at  first 
by  sitting  stiff  and  prim,  with  her  eyes  immovable  ; 
and  her  Tips  closed,  but  he  had  soon  laughed  her  out 
of  that. 

“  I  shall  never  make  anything  of  you  unless  you  t 
begin  to  talk,”  he  told  her.  i 

“  But  how  can  monsieur  draw  my  mouth  if  I  ; 
talk  ?  ”  she  aske<l.  I 

“  O,  never  mind  that ;  I  ’ll  tell  you  when  I  come  j 
to  your  mouth,”  he  said,  and  by  degrees  he  got  her  | 
to  talk,  and  presently  she  talked  so  cheerily  and  j 
heartily  —  for  by  nature  she  was  no  lover  of  silence,  j 
but  could  chatter  and  chirp  like  any  bird  —  that 
she  often  altogi^ther  forgot  that  she  was  sitting  for  ■ 
her  picture,  which  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  her  | 
to  da  j 

And  so  at  last  the  little  sketch  was  finished,  and  ; 
they  looked  at  it,  holding  it  between  them,  with  | 
proud,  bright,  happy  eyes.  i 

“  Ah,  if  my  mother  could  see  it !  ”  she  said,  with  a  I 
sigh  of  simple  delight. 

“  Well,  why  should  n’t  she  see  it  ?  ”  he  a«kcd. 

“  Let  us  take  it  to  her  together,  Christine.” 

“  Would  monsieur  wish  it  ?  ”  she  said,  half  timidly. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  your  mother,  and  she  would 
like  to  see  this,  I  am  sure ;  and  then  —  ”  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  little  picture  tenderly'.  “  Well, 
you  see,  I  don’t  think  I  could  exactly  give  it  to  her, 
Christine,”  he  said,  “  because  I  want  so  much  to 
keep  it  myself,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  if 
she  likes  it,  —  I  will  make  a  copy  of  it  for  her.” 

“  O,  monsieur  is  too  good  !  ”  But  the  color 
flushed  up  into  her  fiice  with  pleasnre. 

“  I  shall  like  to  make  a  copy,  and  you  know  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  give  you  one ;  so  that ’s 
settled.  And  now  will  you  take  me  home  with  you 
to  see  your  mother  ?  " 

They  had,  before  this,  had  more  than  one  walk 
together.  She  knew  the  old  town  well,  and  on 
several  evenings,  after  the  cathedral  doors  were 
closed,  they  had  rambled  side  by  side  for  a  little 
while  about  the  streets,  searching  out  the  old  houses 
that  he  loved,  or  had  lingered,  young  and  hopeful 
eis  they  were,  to  look  in  at  bright  shop-windows. 


_ 

Rot  he  never  yet  had  gone  home  with  her.  She 
had  talked  about  her  mother  to  him  often,  but  with 
intuitive  delicacy  she  had  never  even  hinted  at  a 
wish  that  he  should  go  and  see  her  in  the  poor  home 
where  they  lived. 

Yet  she  had  no  false  shame,  and  when  they  set 
out  on  their  walk  tether  this  evening  she  merely 
said  to  him  once,  simply  and  quietly,  “  It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  monsieur,”  and  then  without  further  apol- 
^  snc  took  him  to  it. 

It  was  an  upper  room  in  a  small  house  in  a  very 
old  street.  The  staira  that  led  up  to  it  were  so  dark 
that  as  they  ascended  she  had  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  to  guide  him  up ;  but  the  room  itself  was  bright 
enough  when  they  entereil  it,  for  its  two  high  win¬ 
dows  looked  to  the  sunset.  A  clean  and  pure  room, 

!  too  bare  enough  of  furniture,  but  with  sweet  fresh 
i  air  entering  it  through  the  open  panes,  and  a  scent 
I  of  flowers  coming  in  from  pots  of  mignonette  upon 
I  the  sill.  A  small,  shrunk,  sickly-looking  woman  w;  s 
i  sitting  in  an  old  arm-chair  close  to  the  light,  and 
I  Christine  went  softly  to  her  side  and  kissed  her. 
j  “  Ma  mere,  this  is  monsieur,  who  has  come  to  see 
you,”  she  said,  ipiickly. 

I  *  Anil  then  he  came  forward  and  took  the  thin 
I  hand  into  his.  It  was  a  delicate,  white,  worn  face, 
j  “  Not  like  Christine’s,”  he  thought  —  until  she  spoke, 
and  he  suddenly  caught  upon  lier  liiis  what  was  like 
the  dying  shadow  of  Christine’s  smile. 

Long  afterwanls,  when  many  years  had  passed, 
Frank  Liston  sometimes  tried  to  recall  and  bring  to 
life  again  the  houi-s  that  he  subsequently  passed 
within  this  room.  How  were  they  sjient  ?  What 
had  he  done?  What  had  they  talked  oC?  What 
had  been  the  charm  that  had  made  these  three  —  so 
unlike  in  all  outward  circumstances  as  they  were  — 
draw  to  each  other  ?  He  could  never  tell,  —  could 
never  breathe  life  again  into  the  dead  ashes  of  those 
hours.  Twenty  years  afterwanls,  could  he  have 
gone  and  spent  hours  each  day  with  two  poor  un¬ 
taught  women,  —  women  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  who  neither  knew  nor  dreamt  of  the  height 
or  depth  of  anything  in  this  great  world,  whose  uni¬ 
verse  was  almost  bounded  by  the  four  square  walls 
of  the  mean  habitation  where  they  dwelt,  —  could 
he  have  passed  hours  each  day  with  such  as  these, 
and  found  his  heart  grow  knitteil  to  them  ?  He 
could  not.  But  he  diil  it  once,  in  the  old,  dead 
days  of  his  early  faith  and  hope,  when  ho  saw  a 
brother  or  a  sister  in  every  kind  face  he  looked  on, 
and  when  the  pure  high  heart  gaze<l  forth  on  all 
the  world  through  the  light  of  its  own  transfiguring 
sunshine. 

Day  after  day,  and  even  week  after  week  passed 
on,  and  he  remained  still  in  Kouen.  He  had  meant 
when  he  left  home  to  visit  some  three  or  four  of  the 
Norman  or  Bretaigne  towns ;  but  he  hail  let  his 
heart  get  weilded  to  this  one  old  city  by  the  Seine, 
and  he  could  not  leave  it  till  his  holiday  was  ended. 
It  called  him  to  stay  with  voices  that  he  could  not 
rwist;  it  spread  its  silent  beauty  out  before  him, 
discovering  to  him  day  by  day  some  new  unexpect¬ 
ed  loveliness ;  it  gave  him  its  old  gray  walls  to 
study,  the  records  of  its  grandeur  and  its  decay ;  it 
gave  him  its  old  heart  to  disinter ;  and  it  gave  him 
Christine.  Perhaps  she  kept  him  more  than  all  be¬ 
side;  perhaps  the  one  human  inteiest  was  deeper 
than  all  that  could  attach  itself  to  sculptured  stones ; 
but  he,  at  least,  if  it  was  so,  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  it.  He  did  not  seek  to  weigh  the  separate  inter¬ 
ests  apart ;  he  only  knew  that  she  was  to  him.  that 
she  remained  to  him  through  his  whole  life,  one  in-  | 
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separable  portion  of  Rouen,  and  of  that  summer’s 
holiday'. 

It  was  a  perfect  holiday,  even  although  each  day 
till  almost  sunset  he  worked  away  bravely  at  those 
sketches  of  his, — those  sketches  which  were  half 
right,  because  the  feeling  in  him  for  everything 
around  him  was  so  deep  and  so  true,  and  yet  which 
in  their  execution  were  nearly  always  so  immature 
and  feeble,  e.xcept  when  here  and  there  some  mo¬ 
mentary'  inspiration  gave  to  the  hand  a  sudden 
strength.  It  would  have  been  no  holiday  to  him  at 
all  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  his  pencil  down. 
Such  work  as  he  did  here  was  his  best  refreshment, 
his  dearest  rest.  With  never-ending  delight  he 
drew  .all  day ;  and  every  evening  he  passed  with 
Christine. 

Sometimes  they  siient  the  whole  of  those  evenings 
up  in  the  poor  garret  in  the  narrow  street ;  but 
more  often  she  would  carry  her  basket  and  her  earn¬ 
ings  home,  and  then  they'  would  wander  far  out  of 
the  town  together,  southwards  across  the  river,  or 
out  to  the  open  country',  north  and  west,  or  east¬ 
ward,  away  upon  the  hills.  They  would  sit  in  woods 
and  fields,  playing  sometimes  like  children,  gather¬ 
ing  flowers  and  filling  the  hollows  of  their  hands 
with  water  from  the  hill  stream.  She  could  sing 
prettily',  and  she  would  teach  her  merry'  French 
songs  to  him,  singing  them  again  and  again,  till  he 
learnt  both  air  and  words.  And  then  he  would  talk 
to  her.  He  was  full  of  dreams  and  hopes  about  his 
life,  and  of  love  for  a  hundred  things,  living  and 
dead,  that  she  had  never  heard  of,  and  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  reverence  and  faith ;  and  of  all  these  he 
talked  to  her :  he  would  spend  hours  so,  pouring  out 
his  boyish  heart ;  how  half  of  all  he  said  to  her  must, 
in  her  ignorance,  be  like  a  dead  language  to  her  — 
he  forgot  that ;  she  listened  and  sympathized  with 
him,  and  that  was  all  he  asked. 

They  spent  six  weeks  so.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  parted.  The  last  hours  that  they  spent 
with  one  another  were  on  a  bright,  soft  Sunday 
evening.  They  took  their  last  walk  eastward  by' 
the  river,  and  then  up  on  the  rising  ground  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  anil  there  sat  down 
on  the  hilltop,  with  the  fair  city  lying  at  their  feet. 

“  O  Christine,  I  shall  never  see  it  all  again,  per¬ 
haps  !  ”  he  said,  when  he  had  sat  gazing  at  it  for  a 
long  time. 

They  had  come  here  together  and  had  spent 
other  evenings  so  before  now  ;  the  hill,  the  town, 
the  river,  the  dark  catheilral  towers  against  the 
summer  sky,  had  all  become  familiar  to  the  boy’s 
eyes  that  were  to  see  them  now  no  more. 

“  Perhaps  you  will  come  here  again  next  Sunday', 
when  I  shall  be  hundreils  of  miles  away,  Christine,” 
he  said.  “  I  wonder  if  all  this  will  seem  like  a 
dream  then  ?  ” 

“  It  will  not  seem  like  a  dream  to  me,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  softly'.  “  You  will  have  other  things  to  do ; 
you  will  be  at  home  then  with  the  people  that  you 
love  about  you ;  but  /  shall  have  nothing  to  do, 
monsieur,  but  to  sit  still  and  think  of  all  this  time.” 

She  always  called  him  “Monsieur,”  even  still.  He 
had  asked  her  long  ago  to  call  him  by  his  name,  but 
she  had  never  done  it. 

“  I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  all  my  life,”  he 
said  presently ;  he  had  thrown  him.self  down  on  the 
grass,  and  laid  his  head  upon  her  knees ;  he  was 
hxiking  at  the  old  town,  not  at  her.  “  If  I  lived 
for  a  nundreil  years  I  never  should  forget  these 
weeks.  If  ever  I  have  a  holiday  again,  shall  I  come 
back,  Christine  ?  ” 
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“  I  should  be  ^lad  if  you  came  back,”  she  said. 

She  was  bending  down  a  little,  not  touching  him 
as  he  lay,  but  onl)’  looking  at  him  with  the  lashes 
low  over  her  eyes. 

“  If  I  came  back  next  summer  —  I  don’t  think  I 
could,  but  supposing  that  I  did  —  should  we  have 
all  our  old  walks  over  again  ?  Do  you  know,  Chris¬ 
tine,  they  say  we  never  enjoy  the  same  thing  twiee 
in  the  same  way.  But  I  don’t  believe  that.  If  I 
were  to  come  back  again  next  year,  why  should  we 
not  be  just  the  same  again  as  we  are  now  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  we  change  when  we  do  not  know  it,” 
she  said. 

“  We  need  never  change  in  some  things,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  hastily.  “  I  don’t  know  whether  you  mean 
to  forget  me,  Christine ;  but  I  shall  remember  you 
to  the  last  hour  I  live.” 

“  Monsieur,  I  shall  not  forget  you,”  she  answered, 
softly,  after  a  moment’s  silence.  “  What  shall  I 
have  to  do  when  you  are  gone,  but  to  remember  ? 
When  I  come  back  here,  can  I  forget  how  we  walked 
and  sat  together  ?  When  I  go  home  to  my  mother, 
can  I  forget  how  your  coming  used  to  make  her 
face  bright?  It  is  not  those  who  remain  behind 
that  foi^t  I  do  not  think  you  will  forget  us  when 
you  go  away  ;  perhap  you  will  think  of  us  often  ; 
but  you  will  think  of  us  —  you  said  it  truly  —  as  if 
we  were  parts  of  a  dream ;  while  ice  —  ”  with  a 
passionate  gesture  that  he  did  not  see,  she  clasjied 
her  hands,  and  uttered  her  last  words  with  a  broken 
sob,  —  “monsieur,  when  we  lose  you,  we  lose  our 
daily  bread !  ” 

lie  turned  his  face  round,  and  looked  up,  and 
saw  her  cheeks  wet  with  sudden  tears.  Then,  at 
that  sight,  half  awed  and  wholly  touched,  the  youth 
reached  up  his  hand  and  claspcil  hers  in  it,  and 
drew  her  arm  down  round  his  neck. 

“  Christine,  I  owe  you  more  than  I  have  given 
you,  a  thousand  times,”  he  cried.  And  holiling  her 
hand  still,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  reverently 
and  almost  passionately  kissed  it 

His  last  night  in  old  Rouen  !  Ixmg  after  he  had 
parted  from  Christine  he  was  still  wandenng  about 
the  dark  old  streets,  all  lying  quiet  under  the  solemn 
summer  sky,  and  going  from  church  to  church  that 
he  liad  loved,  to  take  his  lost  farewell  of  every  no¬ 
ble  front  and  kingly  porch.  And  long  after  even 
that  final  walk  was  ended,  he  stood  at  Ins  own  win¬ 
dow,  leaning  on  his  balcony,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  river  that  flowed  silently  beneath  the 
stars  ;  dreaming  some  dreams,  the  memory  of  which 

—  all  colored  by  the  glorious  illusions  of  his  youth 

—  remained  with  him  through  after  years,  till  both 
boyhood  and  youth  had  fled. 

lie  went  away  very  early  in  the  morning.  The 
diligence  in  which  he  was  to  leave  began  its  journey 
at  SIX  o’clock,  and  by  a  ({uarter  to  six  Christine  and 
he  were  standing  together  in  the  court-yard  whence 
it  was  to  start.  They  stood  apart  from  the  other 
passcngei-s,  away  from  the  confusion  and  the  jostling 
of  the  people,  very  cmict,  hand  in  hand. 

They  were  together -for  about  ten  minutes,  but 
tlierc  was  sometTiing  during  those  minutes  in  the 
throats  of  both  of  them  that  almost  choked  their 
wonls. 

“  Christine,  I  will  come  back  again,”  he  said  to 
her,  two  or  three  times. 

Once  he  looked  in  her  face  and  said,  “  Don’t  for¬ 
get  mu !  ”  And  the  poor  girl’s  lips  quivered  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  look  that  he  never  afterwards  forgot. 

He  stood  clasping  her  hand  in  his  until  he  heard 
his  name  called,  and  the  summons  given  him  to 


toke  his  place.  'Then  he  turned  round  and  looked  ' 
into  her  face,  anil  said,  half  audibly,  — 

“  Clinstine !  ” 

“  Monsieur  !  ”  she  answered,  with  a  wild,  sudden 
sob. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck.  By  one 
passionate  impulse  they  kissed  each  other ;  and  with 
that  first  and  last  embrace  they  parted,  and  never 
met  more. 

Tlie  old  man  had  told  this  story,  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  church. 

“  And  did  you  never  see  her  again,  giandfa- 
ther  ?  ” 

“  Never,  my  boy.  It  was  a  dozen  years  liefore  I 
came  here  again,  and  she  was  gone  then ;  I  could 
never  discover  when  or  where ;  she  might  have 
been  somewhere  in  tlie  town,  but  I  could  not  find 
her.  The  traces  that  tlie  ]K>or  leave  behind  them 
soon  pass  away.” 

“  But  she  may  be  alive  and  here  yet ;  she  may 
be  here  now.” 

“  Ay,  Fred,  she  may.  She  may  be  in  here,  not 
fifty  feet  away  from  us,  telling  her  beads  at  this 
moment  amongst  the  old  women  kneeling  on  the 
floor.  But  if  1  knew  that  she  was,  do  you  think  I 
would  go  in  and  try  to  find  her  ?  ”  He  shook  his 
head,  and  smiled,  half  sadly.  “  We  cannot  put  life 
into  dea<l  bones,  Fred,”  he  said,  “  nor  throw  a 
bridge  across  from  youth  to  age.  If  I  found  her 
now,  do  you  think  we  should  rush  into  each  otlier’s 
arms  ?  Nay,  my  lad,  the  girl  and  lioy  we  have 
been  talking  of  died  and  were  buried  fifty  years 

He  stood  and  leaned  upon  his  stick,  looking  up 
again  to  where  the  swallows  were  flying  in  and  out 
above  the  porch,  till  presently  there  came  a  sound 
of  music  towards  them  through  the  door. 

“  We  arc  losing  the  mass,  my  boy  ;  let  us  go  in.” 

And  so  they  went  in,  and  listened  to  the  gorgeous 
music  that  was  rolling  and  swelling  along  transept 
and  aisle. 


BEAUMARCHAIS  IN  LONDON. 

It  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  alleged 
MS.  play  in  four  acts  of  Beauiiiarchais,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  England  by  AI.  Fournier  some 
years  ago,  will,  after  many  delays,  be  actually  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Theatre  Francois.  Its  authenticity 
will  no  doubt  have  been  carefully  ascertained  by 
the  proper  authorities,  for  the  names  of  Beaullla^ 
cliais  and  mystification  are  by  no  means  incongru¬ 
ous.  That  most  amusing  scamp  of  the  eighteenth 
century  —  concerning  whom  M.  de  Ixmidnie  has 
written  rather  a  solemn  book,  and  who  ought  to  be 
specially  dear  to  this  generation,  inasmucTi  as  he 
was  the  first  man  to  whom  was  revealeil  the  great 
truth  that  everything  which  is  serious  and  every¬ 
body  who  is  in  earnest  are  “  slow  ”  —  was  certainly 
often  in  England,  and  manuscripts  of  his  are  pre¬ 
served  here,  some  of  rather  equivocal  character. 
He  came  on  divers  Bohemian  missions,  as  an  agent, 
to  make  matters  smooth  lietwcen  hladame  du  Barri 
and  the  libeller  Thevenot  de  Morande;  as  a  spy, 
commissioned  by  the  F rcnch  Court  to  look  after  the 
epicene  Chevalier  d’Eon ;  and  on  sundry  contra¬ 
band  financial  projects  of  his  own.  What  particu¬ 
lar  mischief  he  was  after  in  I.a>ndon  in  May,  177G, 
we  do  not  know,  but  on  the  6th  of  that  month  he 
addressed  a  letter  in  French  to  the  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle,  which  reminds  one  so  much  of  his  own  iinmor- 


BEAUMARCHAIS  IN  LONDON. 


M  Figaro  ”  that  it  may  be  worth  translating  and 
oifsenting  to  our  readers.  It  ia  reprinted  in  a  col- 
L^n  of  hi*  work*  along  with  other  “  jeu.x  d’e*- 
nrit,"  blit  these  works,  except  his  two  famous  plays, 
^  foigotten,  and  few  will  search  for  it  there. 

Tn  THK  FDITOK  OF  THE  MoBNIKO  ClIKOXICLK  (OF  MaY 

0,  1776). 

giP _ I  am  a  foreigner,  n  Frenchman,  and  a  man  of 

lionor.’  If  this  information  docs  not  fully  apprise  you 
whtt  I  am,  at  all  events  it  shows  what  I  am  nut,  and  in 
times  like  these  that  is  something. 

Tlic  evening  before  last,  at  the  Pantheon,  after  the 
foncert  and  wliilc  the  dance  was  going  on,  I  fuun<l  un¬ 
der  mv  feet  a  lady’s  cloak,  of  black  satin,  linc<l  witli  the 
i  jjnp.  nnd  with  a’ lace  iKjrder.  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
tlib  cloak  belonged.  I  never  saw  the  jterson  wlio  wore  it 
—  there  or  elsewhere  ;  and  all  the  inquiries  1  have  since 
niulc  have  failed  in  ascertaining  anything  aliout  her. 

I  beg  you  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  to  announce  the 
discovery  of  the  clonk  in  your  journal,  in  order  that  it 
niir  be  faithfully  returned  to  the  owner.  But,  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  lady  who  lost  it  wore  on  that  occasion  pink  feathers. 
I  think  she  had  diamond  drops  in  her  cars,  but  of  this 
1  am  not  so  cer:ain.  She  i(0:  scsse‘s  a  very  good  tigurc. 
Her  liair  is  lioml  aiyente.  Her  complexion  is  brilliantly 
'  fiur.  Her  throat  is  lung ;  her  waist  rather  long  also. 
She  is  tall,  aiul  has  the  prettiest  foot  in  the  world.  I 
have  even  satistied  myself  that  she  is  very  young,  lively, 

'  ami  rather  absent ;  that  she  is  very  quick  in  her  move¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  site  has  a  ticcided  taste  for  dancing. 

If  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Editor,  why,  as  I  observcrl  lier  so 
rlosciy,  I  did  not  immediately  give  her  imek  her  cloak, 
I  have  the  honor  to  rciK'at  to  you  wh.tt  I  said  l)efore, 

!  that  I  never  saw  this  lady.  I  know  neither  her  eyes, 
nor  her  features,  nor  her  dross,  nor  her  demeanor. 

But  if  you  persist  in  asking  how,  never  having  seen 
her,  I  can  describe  her  to  you  so  closely,  I,  on  my  side, 
must  express  mvself  surprisotl  that  so  accurate  an  olv- 
terver  as  yourself  dues  nut  know  that  the  mere  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  woman’s  cloak  is  sutHcient  to  convey  all  those 
particulars  which  arc  required  to  identify  her. 

But  without  boasting  of  an  uccoin|)lishment  which  is 
scarcely  one  at  all,  since  the  late  Zadig  gave  so  admira¬ 
ble  an  explanation  of  it,  sup|)osc,  Mr.  Etiitor,  that  on 
oamining  this  cloak  I  found  in  the  hood  attache<l  to  it 
two  or  three  hair*  of  a  lieautiful  light  color,  and  also  a 
lew  ends  of  rosc-colore<l  feathers  adhering  to  the  lining; 
you  perceive  that  it  re<|uirod  no  groat  clfbrt  of  genius  to 
conclude  that  the  plume  and  the  locks  of  this  blonde 
lady  must  luivc  answered  to  the  specimen.  Thus  much 
is  plain. 

And  inasmuch  as  such  locks  ns  these  never  grew  on  a 
dark  furehcail,  or  even  one  of  impeachable  conqile.xion, 
analogy  would  have  taught  you,  ns  it  did  me,  that  the 
person  in  question  must  have  posscsserl  a  skin  of  dax- 
xling  fairness.  Which  no  oliscrver  can  dispute  without 
casting  discredit  on  his  judgment. 

Again,  a  slight  abrasion  or  fraying  on  each  side  of 
the  interior  lining  of  tlie  hood,  such  ns  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  the  continual  rubbing  of  two  little 
hard  IkmUcs  in  motion,  proved  to  me,  not  that  she  wore 
earrings  with  drojis  that  day,  neither  have  I  affirmed  it, 
but  that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  them.  Although, 
between  you  and  me,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she 
would  have  omitted  to  ])ut  on  such  ornaments  for  a  d.ay 
of  conquest.  But,  never  mind  this,  if  I  reason  Imdly, 
Mr.  Editor,  do  not  8{)are  me  :  rigor  is  not  injnstiee. 

The  rest  needs  no  explanation.  It  will  seen  that 
it  was  enough  for  me  to  examine  tlic  ribbon*  which  fas¬ 
tened  the  hood  round  the  neck,  and  to  tic  them  together 
in  a  knot  just  at  the  length  where  they  were  crumplcvl 
b)r  ordinary  tying,  to  satisfy  myself  that,  the  space  cn- 
eircled  by  the  knot  thus  formeil  being  inconsiderable, 
the  throat  nsunlly  encompassed  by  it  is  very  slender 
and  cic'gant.  No  difficulty  on  that  point.  Next,  meas¬ 
uring  attentively  tlic  space  comprised  between  the  top 
of  the  clock  behind,  and  the  marks  of  horizontal  folds. 


fornieil  just  below  the  waist  by  the  action  of  the  wearer 
in  tightening  the  clonk  alxnit  her  in  order  to  bring  the 
charms  of  her  figure  into  greater  development  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  fall  of  its  lower  portion  with  the  luce  lionler  at 
bottom,  no  amateur  would  doubt  for  a  moment,  any 
more  than  1  did,  that  the  liuly  was  tall,  rather  long- 
w'nisted,  and  finely  shapcsl.  'J'liis  is  self-evident  ;  the 
form  is  visible  lieneath  the  drapery. 

Now,  sup]H)se,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in  examining  the 
liody  of  the  cloak  you  had  found  on  the  black  satin  the 
impression  markcti  in  dust  of  a  very  pretty  little  shoe, 
would  you  not  have  reflected  that  if  any  other  woman 
hatl  troclden  on  the  cloak  after  the  fall,  she  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  deprived  me  of  the  jilcasiiro  of  picking  it  up  ? 
You  would,  thcroforc,  have  concluded  at  once  that  the 
imjirossion  was  made  by  the  slioe  of  tlie  loser  of  the 
cloak.  Then  yon  would  have  said  if  her  shoe  is  very 
small  her  pretty  foot  is  still  smaller.  I  do  not  claim 
any  merit  for  having  ascertained  this  :  the  simplest  ob¬ 
server  might  have  done  the  same. 

But  this  footstep,  made  in  passing,  and  evidently  nn- 
perceived  by  her  who  made  it,  indicates  not  only  ex¬ 
treme  quickness  of  step,  but  also  a  preoccupation  of 
mind,  of  which  grave,  cold,  ehlerly  people  are  seldom 
susceptible.  Whence  I  simjily  conclude  that  my  charm¬ 
ing  blonde  is  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  full  of  liveliness 
and  distraite  in  proportion. 

Again,  reflecting  that  the  spot  where  I  found  her 
cloak  was  just  on  the  way  towards  the  place  where  the 
most  active  dancing  was  going  on,  I  inferred  that  she 
was  very  fond  of  that  amiiscinent,  since  no  less  attrac¬ 
tion  would  liave  siifficeil  to  make  her  forget  her  cloak 
and  tread  iqion  it.  It  was  iin|iossiblc,  I  think,  to  arrive 
at  a  difi'erent  coiieliision.  And,  though  a  Frenchman, 
I  boldly  refer  the  (luestioii  to  all  the  honnites  tfens  of 
England. 

Also,  when  I  rcinembcrcil  next  day  that  in  a  jdace 
w'here  so  many  people  jmssed  I  hud  picktsl  up  this  clonk 
without  interruption  (which  provcil  that  it  had  just 
liecn  dropped),  and  without  lieing  able  to  discover  her 
who  had  ilroppcd  it,  which  ]>roves  that  she  was  already 
a  long  way  off,  I  saiil  to  myself,  “  .Surely  this  young 
person  is  the  most  alert  lieaiity  in  Enirhind,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  ami  if  I  do  not  add  America,  it  is  liecnusc 
people  have  liecome  of  late  diuUtmiut  alert  in  that  coun¬ 
try.'’ 

Had  I  carried  my  researches  further  I  might  pcrluips 
have  learnt  in  addition,  from  her  cloak,  what  is  her  rank 
and  (quality.  But  when  one  has  discoveretl  that  a  wo¬ 
man  IS  young  and  handsome,  does  one  not  know  nearly 
all  aliout  her  that  one  wishes  to  learn  ?  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  notion  in  my  time  in  some  gooil  cities  in  France, 
and  even  in  some  villages,  such  ns  Marly,  Versailles, 
and  the  like. 

Do  not,  then,  lie  siirprisal,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  Frem-h- 
inan  who  ha.s  made  the  fair  sex  the  object  of  his  special 
and  ]ihiloso]ihical  study  all  his  life  shoiihl  liavc  found 
out,  on  the  mere  view  of  the  clonk  of  a  lady  whom  he 
never  saw,  that  the  la'aiitifiil  blonde  with  the  ro.se- 
colored  plume  to  whom  it  liclonged  unites  to  the  daz¬ 
zling  licaiity  of  a  Venus  the  slender  neck  of  a  nymph, 
the  figure  of  a  Gnicc,  and  the  youth  of  a  Hclic ;  that 
she  is  vivacious,  absent,  and  so  fond  of  the  dance  that 
she  forgets  evervthiiig  else  ns  she  hastens  to  join  it,  on 
the  feet  of  a  Cimierellu,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  Atalanta. 

And  lie  still  less  lustonislied  if,  occupicil  all  night  with 
the  sentiments  inspired  in  me  by  so  many  charms,  I 
made  for  her,  on  my  awaking,  these  innocent  little 
verses,  for  which  her  cloak  and  your  paper,  Mr.  Editor, 
will  serve  as  a  pissport. 

We  spare  our  readers  the  verses,  which  arc  of 
the  commonplace  onlcr  of  gallantry.  The  writer 
signs  himself  “  L’ Amateur  Fram^ais,”  and  says  that 
a  letter  mldrcssed  to  C.  B.,  at  the  coffee-house,  St 
James’s,  shall  be  duly  answered.  The  Chronicle 
carries  the  romance  no  further.  The  Pantheon 
was  in  1776  the  novel  and  fashionable  place  for 
public  balls. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

BY  MISS  THACKERAY, 

IITUUR  OK  “TUI  STORT  OF  ILIZABRH.” 

PREFACE. 

We  have  all  of  us  in  the  course  of  our  life’s  jour¬ 
neys  sometimes  lived  for  a  little  while  in  places 
which  were  wearisome  and  monotonous  to  us  at  the 
time ;  which  had  little  to  attract  or  to  interest ;  we 
may  have  left  them  without  regret,  never  even  wish¬ 
ing  to  return.  But  yet  as  we  have  travelled  aw.ay, 
we  may  have  found  that  through  some  subtle  and 
unconscious  attraction,  sights,  sounds,  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  we  thought  we  had  scarcely  noticed,  seem 
to  be  repeating  themselves  in  our  brains ;  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  plaee  seems  to  be  haunting  us,  .as  though 
unwilling  to  let  us  escape.  And  tliis  peculiar  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  vividness  does  not  appear  to  wear  out 
with  time  and  dist.ancc.  The  pictures  are  like  those 
of  a  magic-lantern,  and  come  suddenly  out  of  the 
dimness  and  darkness,  starting  into  life  when  the 
lamp  is  lighted  by  some  chance  a*ociation ;  so  clear¬ 
ly  and  sharply  ilefined  and  colored,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  arc  only  reflections  from 
old  slides  which  have  been  lying  in  our  store  for 
years  past. 

The  slides  upon  which  this  little  history  is  painted, 
somewhat  ruilely  and  roughly,  have  come  from 
Petitport  in  Normandy,  a  dull  little  fishing  town 
upon  tlie  coast.  It  stands  almost  opposite  to  Hyde, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  place  is  (|uitc  uninterest¬ 
ing,  the  district  is  not  beautiful,  but  broad  and  fer¬ 
tile  and  sad  and  pleasant  together.  The  country 
folks  arc  high-spirited  and  sometimes  gay,  but  usu¬ 
ally  grave,  as  people  are  who  live  by  the  sea.  They 
are  a  well-grown,  stately  race,  good-inar.nered,  reiuly 
and  shrewd  in  their  talk  and  their  dealings ;  they 
are  willing  to  make  friends,  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  reservetl  and  careful  of  what  they  say. 
English  people  are  little  known  at  Petitport  —  one 
or  two  had  stayed  at  the  Chateau  de  Tracy  “  dans  le 
temps,”  they  told  me,  for  Madame  herself  was  of 
English  parentage,  and  so  was  M.adame  Fontaine 
who  married  from  there.  But  the  strangers  who 
came  to  lodge  in  the  place  for  the  sake  of  the  sea¬ 
bathing  and  the  fine  sands  were  from  Caen  and 
Bayeux  fur  the  most  part,  and  only  remained  during 
a  week  or  two. 

Except  just  on  fete  days  and  while  the  bathing 
time  lasted,  everything  was  very  still  at  Petitiwrt. 
Sometimes  all  the  men  would  go  away  together  in 
their  boats,  leaving  the  women  and  children  alone  in 
the  village.  I  was  there  after  the  bathing  season 
was  over,  and  before  the  first  fishing  fleet  left.  The 
fishermen’s  wives  were  all  busy  preparing  provisions, 
making  ready,  sewing  at  warm  clothes,  and  helping 
to  mend  the  nets  before  their  husbands’  departure. 
I  could  see  them  hanl  at  work  through  the  open 
doors  as  I  walked  up  the  steep  little  vifiage  street. 

There  is  a  precipitous  path  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  village,  which  leads  down  to  the  beach  below. 
One  comes  to  it  by  some  steps  which  descend  along 
the  side  of  a  smart  little  house  built  ou  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliff,  —  a  “  ch3let  ”  they  call  it.  It  has  many 
windows  and  weathercocks,  and  muslin  curtains,  and 
wooden  balconies,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  embank¬ 
ment  or  terrace-walk  half-way  to  the  sea.  This  was 
Madame  Fontaine’s  chftlct,  the  people  told  me,  — 
her  husband  had  left  it  to  her  in  his  lart  will  and 
testament, — but  she  did  not  inhabit  it.  I  had 


never  seen  any  one  come  out  of  the  place  excem 
once  a  fiercely-capped  maid-servant  with  be^ 
brows,  who  went  climbing  up  the  hill  beyond  the 
chalet,  and  finally  disappeared  over  its  crest  It 
seemed  as  if  the  maid  and  the  house  were  destined 
to  be  blown  right  away  in  time ;  all  the  winds  esme 
rushing  across  the  fields  and  the  country,  and  best¬ 
ing  against  the  hillside,  and  it  was  a  battle  to  reach 
the  steps  which  led  down  to  the  quiet  below.  A 
wide  sea  is  heaving  and  flashing  at  one’s  feet,  as  one 
descends  the  steep,  the  boats  he  like  specks  on  the 
shingle,  birds  go  flying  wind-blown  below  one’s  feet 
and  the  rushing  sound  of  the  tide  seems  to  fill  the 
air.  AVhen  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff  at  last 
I  looked  about  for  some  place  to  rest.  A  your.j 
countrywoman  was  sitting  not  far  off  on  the  side  of 
a  boat,  —  a  shabby  old  boat  it  was,  full  of  water  and 
sand  and  seaweed,  with  a  patch  of  deal  in  its  old 
brown  coat.  I  was  tired,  and  I  went  and  sat  down 
too. 

The  woman  did  not  look  round  or  make  any 
movement,  and  remained  quite  still,  a  (luiet  flgure 
against  the  long  line  of  coast,  staring  at  the  receding 
tide.  Some  sailors  not  far  off  wei’e  shouting  to  one 
another,  and  busy  with  a  fishing-smack  which  they 
had  dragged  up  high  and  dry'  and  safe  from  the 
water.  I’resently,  one  of  the  men  came  plodding 
up  over  the  shingle,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
his  boat. 

“  Even  if  I  wanted  it,  I  should  not  think  of  dis¬ 
turbing  you  and  Mademoiselle  Heine,”  answered  the 
old  fellow.  He  had  a  kindly  puzzled  weather-beat¬ 
en  face.  “  Hemain,  remain,”  he  said. 

“  He,  huh !  ”  shouted  his  companions,  filing  off, 

“  come  and  eat.”  But  he  paid  no  attention  to  their 
call,  and  went  on  talking.  He  had  been  out  all 
night,  but  he  hail  only  caught  cuttle-fish,  he  told 
me.  They  were  not  good  to  eat, —  they  required  so 
much  beating  before  they  could  be  cooked.  'They 

seize  the  boats  with  their  long  straggling  legs . 

“  Did  I  hear  of  their  clutching  hold  of  poor  old 
Nanon  Lefebvre  the  other  day,  when  she  was  setting 
her  nets  'i  Mademoiselle  Heine  could  tell  me  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it,  for  she  was  on  the  spot 
and  called  for  help.” 

“  And  you  came  and  killed  the  beast,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it,”  said  Mademoiselle  Heine,  short¬ 
ly,  glancing  round  with  a  pair  of  flashing  bright 
eyes,  and  then  turning  her  back  upon  us  once 
more. 

lid's  was  a  striking  and  heroic  type  of  jdiysiog-  ' 
nomy.  She,  interested  me  then,  as  she  Ikis  done  ; 
ever  since  that  day.  There  was  something  fierce, 
bright,  good-humored  about  her.  There  was  heart  and 
strength  and  sentiment  in  her  face  —  so  I  thought, 
at  least,  as  she  flashed  round  upon  us.  It  is  a  rare 
combination,  for  women  are  not  often  Iwth  gentle 
and  strong.  She  had  turned  her  back  again,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  went  on  talking  to  the  old  sailor.  Had 
he  had  a  gooil  season,  —  had  he  been  fortunate  in 
his  fishing  ? 

A  strange  doubting  look  came  into  his  face,  and 
he  si)oke  very  slowly.  “  I  have  read  in  the  Holy 
Gospels,”  he  said,  turning  his  cap  round  in  his  hands, 

“  that  when  St.  Peter  and  his  companions  were 
commanded  to  let  down  their'  nets,  they  enclosed 
such  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  their  nets  brake.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  time  for  miracles  is  past.  I  have 
often  caught  fish,  but  my  nets  have  never  yet  broken 
from  the  quantity  they  contained.” 

“  You  are  all  preparing  to  start  for  Dieppe  ?”  I 
s.aid,  to  change  the  subject. 
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i  «  \ye  go  in  a  day  or  two,”  he  answered ;  “  perhaps 
a  hundred  boats  will  be  starting.  We  go  here,  we 
there  — may  be  at  a  league’s  distance.  It  is 
^ous  to  see.  We  are  drifting  about ;  we  ask  one 
another,  ‘Hast  thou  found  the  herring?’  and  we 
answer,’*  No !  there  is  no  sign  ’ ;  and  perhaps  at  last 
!  some  one  says,  ‘  It  is  at  such-and-such  a  place.’  We 
;  have  landmarks.  We  have  one  at  Asnellcs,  for  in¬ 
stance,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  glittering  distant  vil- 
'  lace,  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  jutted  into  the 
I  sS  at  the  horizon.  “  And  then  it  happens,”  said 
the  old  (eliow,  “  that  all  of  a  sudden  we  conac  upon 

what  we  are  searching  for . We  have  cnoigh 

■  then,  for  we  find  them  close-packed  together,  like 
'  this  ” ;  and  he  pressed  his  two  brown  bands  against 
j  one  another.  _ 

«  And  is  not  that  a  miracle  to  satisfy  you,  Chns- 
tophe  Lefebvre  ?  ”  said  the  woman,  speaking  in  a 
!  deep,  sweet  voice,  with  a  strange  ringing  chord  in  it, 
and  once  more  flashing  round. 

“Ah,  mademoiselle,”  he  said,  cpiite  seriously, 
“  they  are  but  herrings.  Now  St.  Peter  caught  trout 
in  his  nets.  I  saw  that  in  the  picture  which  you 
showeil  me  last  Easter,  when  I  went  up  to  Tracy. 
I  am  only  a  rough  man,”  he  went  on,  speaking  to 
me  again.  “  I  can ’t  speak  like  those  smart  gentle¬ 
men  nom  Paris,  who  make  ‘  calembours,’  and  who 
have  been  to  college ;  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  have 
offended  you,  or  said  anything  wrongly.  I  have 
only  been  to  one  school  at  our  little  village ;  I 
learnt  what  I  could  there . ” 

“  And  to  that  other  school,  Christophe,”  said  the 
deep  voice  again ;  and  the  young  woman  pointed 
to  the  sea. 

Then  he  brightened  up.  “  There,  indeed,  I  have 
learnt  a  great  many  things,  and  I  defy  any  one  of 
those  fine  gentlemen  to  teach  me  a  single  fact  re¬ 
garding  it.” 

“  And  yet  there  are  some  of  them  —  of  the  fine 
gentlemen,  as  you  call  them,”  she  said,  looking  him 
lull  in  the  face,  “who  are  not  out  of  place  on  Doartl 
a  boat,  as  you  ought  to  know  well  enough.” 

Lefebvre  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Monsieur 
Richard,”  he  said,  “  and  M.  dc  Tracy  too,  they  liked 
being  on  board,  and  arc  not  afraid  of  a  wetting. 
Monsieur  Fontaine,  pauvre  homme,  it  was  not  cour¬ 
age  he  wanted.  Vous  n’avez  pas  tort,  Maderaoi- 
8^  Reine.  Pennit  me  to  ask  you  if  you  have  had 
news  lately  of  the  widow  ?  She  is  a  good  and  pret¬ 
ty  person  ”  (he  said  to  me),  “  and  we  of  the  country 
I  all  like  her.” 

“  She  is  goo<l  and  pretty,  as  you  say,”  answered 
I  the  young  woman,  shortly.  “  You  ask  me  for  news, 
Chnstophe.  I  had  some  news  of  her  this  morn¬ 
ing;  Madame  Fontaine  is  going  to  be  married 
again.”  And  then  suddenly  turning  away.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Reine  rose  abruptly  from  her  seat  and 
walked  across  the  sands  out  towards  the  distant  sea. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ADIEU,  CHARMAST  P.VYS. 

Five  o’clock  on  a  fine  Sunday,  —  westei-n  light 
streaming  along  the  shore,  low  cliffs  stretching  away 
on  either  side,  with  tufted  grasses  and  thin,  strag¬ 
gling  flowers  growing  from  the  loose,  arid  soil, — 
far-away  promontories,  flashing  the  distant  shores, 
which  the  tides  have  not  yet  overlapped,  all  shining 
in  the  sun.  The  waves  swell  steadily  inwanls,  the 
foam  sparkles  where  the  ripples  meet  the  sands. 

The  horizon  is  solemn  dark  blue,  but  a  great 
streak  of  light  crosses  the  sea ;  three  white  sails 


gleam,  so  do  the  white  cape  of  the  peasant-women, 
and  the  wings  of  the  sea-^ls  as  they  go  swimming 
through  the  air. 

Holiday  people  are  out  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 
They  go  strolling  along  the  shore,  or  bathing  and 
screaming  to  each  other  in  the  waters.  The  coun¬ 
trymen  wear  their  blue  smocks  of  a  darker  blue  than 
the  sea,  and  they  walk  by  their  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  in  their  gay-colored  Sunday  petticoats.  A 
priest  goes  bv ;  a  grand  lady  in  frills,  yellow  shoes, 
red  jacket,  fly-away  hat,  and  a  cane.  Her  husband 
is  also  in  scarlet  and  yellow.  Then  come  more 
women  and  Normandy  caps  flapping,  gossiping  to¬ 
gether,  and  baskets  and  babies,  and  huge  umbrellas. 
A  figure,  harlequin-like,  all  stripes  and  long  legs, 
suddenly  darts  from  behind  a  rock,  and  frisks  into 
the  water,  followed  by  a  dog  barking  furiously. 
More  priests  go  by  from  the  seminary  at  Asnellee. 
Then  perhaps  a  sister  of  charity,  with  her  large,  flat 
shoes,  accompanied  by  two  grand-looking  bonnets. 

I  believe  M.  le  Sous-prdfet  himself  had  been  seen 
on  the  sands  that  afternoon,  by  Marion,  by  Isabeau, 
by  Madame  Potier,  and  all  the  village,  in  short.  M. 
le  Maire  had  also  been  remarked  walking  with  the 
English  gentlemen  from  the  chateau ;  one  pair  of 
^•es  watched  the  two  curiously  as  they  went  by. 
The  little  Englishman  was  sauntering  in  his  odd 
loose  clothes ;  Monsieur  Fontaine,  the  maire,  trip¬ 
ping  beside  him  with  short,  quick  military  step, 
neat  gaiters,  a  cane,  thread  gloves,  and  a  curly- 
rimmed  Panama  hat.  M.  Fontaine  was  the  taller 
of  the  two,  but  the  Englishman  seemed  to  keep 
ahead  somehow,  although  he  only  sauntered  and 
dragged  one  leg  lazily  after  the  other.  Pelottier 
the  inn-keeper  had  been  parading  up  and  down  all 
the  afternoon  with  his  rich  and  hideous  bride.  She 
went  mincing  along  with  a  parasol  and  mittens  and 
gold  ear-rings  and  a  great  gold  ring  on  her  fore¬ 
finger,  and  a  Paris  cap  stuck  over  with  pins  and 
orange-flowers.  She  looked  daggei-s  at  Reine 
Chretien,  who  had  scorned  Pelottier,  and  boxed  his 
great  red  cars,  it  was  said  earrings  and  all.  As  for 
Reine,  she  marched  past  the  coupfe  in  her  Normandy 
peasant  dress,  with  its  beautiful  old  laces,  and  gold 
ornaments,  looking  straight  before  her,  as  she  took 
the  arm  of  her  grandfather,  the  old  farmer  from 
Tracy. 

Besides  all  these  grown-up  people,  there  comes  oc¬ 
casionally  a  little  flying  squadron  of  boys  and  girls, 
rushing  along,  tumbling  down,  shouting  and  scream¬ 
ing  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  other  children  who  are  better  brought  up,  and 
who  are  soberly  trotting  in  their  small  bourrelets 
and  bibs  and  blouses  by  the  side  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  babies  arc  the  solemnest  and  the  fun¬ 
niest  of  all,  as  they  stare  at  the  sea  and  the  company 
from  their  tight  maillots  or  cocoons. 

The  country  folks  meet,  greet  one  another  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  part  with  signs  and  jokes  ;  the  bathers  go 
on  shouting  and  beating  the  water;  the  lights  dance. 
In  the  distance,  across  the  sands,  you  see  the  figures 
walking  leisurely  homewards  before  the  tide  over¬ 
takes  them;  the  sky  gleams  whiter  and  whiter  at 
the  horizon,  and  bluer  and  more  blue  beiiind  the 
arid  grasses  that  fringe  the  overhanging  edges  of 
the  cliffs. 

Four  or  five  little  boys  come  running  up  one  by 
one,  handkerchief-flying  umbrella-bearer  ahead  to 
the  martial  sound  of  a  penny  tinimpet. 

The  little  captain  pursues  them  breathless  and 
exhausted,  brandishing  his  sword  in  an  agony  of 
command.  “  Soldats,”  he  says,  addressing  his  re- 
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fraetory  troops,  —  “  SoUlats,  souvenez-vous  c^u’il  ne 
faut  jaiiiais  courrir.  Soldats,  iie  courrez  pas,  je  vous 
en  piTtrlc  —  ime,  deux,  troia,”  and  away  they  march 
to  the  relief  of  a  sand  fort  which  is  bcinp  attacked 
by  the  sea.  And  so  the  day  goes  on  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  play — 

Amoaf  tlie  waaU;  and  lumber  of  the  shor^. 
lUrJ  ooiU  of  ctmKgv,  firarthjr  Ashiog  aeta, 

I  Anchon  of  rusty  and  boats  updrawo." 

I  And  while  tliey  build  “their  castles  of  dissolving 
I  siind  to  watch  theiu  overflow,”  the  air,  and  the 
sounds,  and  the  colors  in  which  all  these  people  are 
i '  moving  seem  to  grow  clearer  and  clearer ;  you  can 
■  j  see  the  country  people  clambering  the  cliffs  behind 
I  the  village,  and  hear  the  voices  and  the  laughter  of 
the  groups  assembled  on  the  embanked  market¬ 
place.  And  meanwhile  M.  le  Maire  and  the  English¬ 
man  are  walking  slowly  along  the  sands  towards 
Tracy  —  with  long,  grotes«[ue  shadows  lengthening 
as  the  sun  begins  to  set. 

“  I  hope  you  will  revisit  our  little  town  before 
long,”  M.  Fontaine  was  politely  remarking  to  his 
companion.  “  I  hear  that  you  start  to-morrow,  and 
that  Madame  do  Tracy  accompanies  you.” 

“  ^ly  aunt  declares  she  cannot  jK)ssibly  go  alone,” 
said  the  Englishman,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
speaking  in  very  good  French  for  an  Englishman, 
“  or  I  should  have  been  glad  to  stay  another  week.” 

“  You  have  not  yet  visited  the  oystci^park  at 
Courseulles,”  said  M.  le  Maire,  looking  concerned. 
“  It  is  a  pity  that  you  depart  so  soon.” 

“  I  am  very  untbrtunate  to  miss  such  a  chance,” 
said  the  Englishman,  smiling. 

The  Maire  of  Petitport  seemed  to  think  this  a 
most  natural  regret.  “  Courseulk^  is  a  deeply-in¬ 
teresting  sjwt,”  lie  said.  “Strangers  travel  from 
far  to  visit  it.  You  have  nothing  of  the  sort  in  your 
country,  I  believe.  You  would  see  the  education 
of  the  oyster  there  brought  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection.  They  arc  most  intelligent  animals,  I  am 
assured;  one  would  not  have  imagined  it.  You 
would  sec  them  sorted  out  according  to  size,  in  com¬ 
modious  tanks.  Every  variety  is  there,  —  from 
enormous  patriarchal  oysters  to  little  baby  ones,  en 
maillot,  I  may  say.  The  returns  are  enormous,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  And  then  you  have  such  a  fine  air  at  Cour- 
I  sculles;  magnificent  plains, — a  vast  horizon,  —  no 
trees,  nothing  to  interrupt  the  coup-iroeil.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  moon  shining  on  the  marshes  and  the 

1  establishment  is  really  striking." 

“I  think  old  Chretien  has  a  share  in  the  con¬ 
cern,”  said  the  Englishman. 

“  Mademoiselle  Heine  and  her  grandfather  are 
very  reserved  upon  the  subject,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  their  yearly 
(lercentagc  amounts  to,”  said  Fontaine,  confiden¬ 
tially  holding  up  one  thin  hand.  “  I  know  that  she 
drives  over  onee  a  month  in  her  spring-cart,  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  affairs.  She  is  a  person,  as  you  are 
aware,  of  great  method  and  order ;  and  indeed,  in 
affairs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

“  She  seems  to  manage  the  fann  very  fairly,”  said 
the  other.  “  Old  Chrt^tien  is  a  stupid  old  fellow, 
j  alwa}'s  drinking  cider ;  he  don’t  seem  to  do  much 
j.  else.” 

1  ‘‘Alas,  no!**  replied  Fontaine.  “I  look  upon 
drunkenness  as  a  real  misfortune.  He  has  told  me 
in  confidence  that  he  cannot  exist  without  the  stimu¬ 
lant  of  ciiler.  Even  Mademoiselle  Heine  cannot 
persuade  him  to  abandon  it.” 

I  “  I  cannot  imagine  anybody  having  any  difficulty 
in  refraining  from  cider,”  said  the  other,  smiling 


again.  “  She  was  good  to  give  me  some  the  otlier 
day,  with  soupe  aux  choux  ;  and  I  confess _ ” 

“  Comment,  Monsieur  Butler !  You  do  not  like 
our  cider  ?  ”  said  the  maire,  looking  (juite  surprised 
“It  is  because  you  have  the  taste  of  your  'potter' 
still  in  your  mouth.  Come  back  to  us,  and  I  promise 
to  convert  you.” 

“  Very  well,  that  is  a  bargain,”  said  Butler,  look-  I 

ing  about  him  a  little  distractedly.  Madame  Pelot-  ' 
tier,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  imagined  that  he  j 
was  admiring  her  elegance.  She  drew  herself  up,  1 
stuck  out  her  forefinger,  and  bowed.  The  maire'  ' 
with  a  brisk  glissade,  returned  the  salute.  ’  j 

“  I  sometimes  ask,”  Fontaine  remarked,  as  he  re¬ 
placed  his  eurly-rimnied  hat,  “  how  that  excellent  ! 
fellow,  P^lottier,  can  have  married  himself  with  that  | 
monstrous  person.  She  brought  him,  it  is  true,  an  | 
excellent  dot  and  a  good  connection  at  Caen,  al^  at  I 
Bayeux  ;  but  in  his  place  nothing  would  have  pc^  i 
siiadcd  me  to  unite  myself  with  a  young  lady  so  ! 
disgracious  and  ill  brought-up.” 

“  Then  you  have  thought  of  marrying  again  ? " 
asked  Butler,  glancing  at  the  spruce  figure  beside 
him. 

Tlie  maire  looked  conscious,  and  buttoned  his 
coat.  “  I  once  contemplated  some  proposals,”  he 
said,  “  to  a  person  who  was  well-off',  and  who  might 
have  iiiiide  an  amiable  mother  to  my  child,  but  the 
affair  came  to  nothing.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  it 
was  Mademoiselle  Clireticn  herself  that  I  had  in 
view.  After  all,  why  should  I  marry?  Hein? 

My  good  mother  takes  care  of  niy  little  son ;  my 
father-in-law  is  much  attached  to  him;  I  have  an 
excellent  cuisinidre,  entirely  devoted  to  our  family 
—  you  know  Justine?  Sometimes,”  said  M.  Fon-  I 
taine,  gazing  at  the  se.a,  “  a  vague  feeling  comes 
over  me  that,  if  I  could  find  a  suitable  person,  life 
might  appear  less  monotonous,  more  interesting.  I 
should  feel  more  gay,  in  better  spirits,  with  the 
society  of  an  agreeable  companion.  These  are 
mere  reveries,  the  emotions  of  a  poetic  imagination ; 
for  where  am  I  to  find  the  person  ?  ” 

“  Is  there  much  difficulty  ?  ”  said  Butler,  amused. 

“  I  do  not  generally  mention  it,  but  I  do  not  mind 
telling  you,”  said  M.  le  Maire,  “  that  our  family, 
through  misfortunes — by  the  stupiility  of  some,  the 
ill-conduct  of  others  —  no  longer  holds  the  place  in 
society  to  which  it  is  entitled.  But  I  do  not  forget 
that  I  belong  to  an  ancient  race.  I  would  wish  for 
a  certain  refinement  in  my  future  companion  which 
I  cannot  discover  among  the  ladies  of  the  vicinity. 
There  is  nothing  to  suit  me  at  Bayeux ;  at  Caen  I 
may  possibly  discover  what  I  require.  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  make  inquiries  on  my  next  visit.” 

“  And  so  you  did  not  arrange  matters  with  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Heine  ?  ”  said  the  Englishman. 

“  Steps  were  taken,”  M.  Fontaine  replied,  myste¬ 
riously  nodding  his  head,  “  but  without  any  result. 

I  for  one  do  not  regret  it.  'With  all  her  excellent 
qualities  and  her  goo<l  blood  —  her  mother  was  of  a 
noble  house,  we  all  know  —  there  is  a  certain  abrupt¬ 
ness  —  in  a  word.  Mademoiselle  lieine  is  somewhat 
bourgeoise  in  her  manner,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that 
the  transaction  fell  through.  Old  P4re  Chretien 
rei^uired  me  to  produce  a  sum  out  of  all  reason. 
Neither  he  nor  Mademoiselle  Heine  were  in  the  least 
accommodating  —  Ha,  Madame  Michaud  —  Ma¬ 
dame  !  ”  a  bow,  a  flourish  of  the  Panama  to  a  stout 
old  lady  with  a  clean  cap  and  a  parasol.  The  maire 
had  held  Butler  fast  for  the  last  hour,  and  might 
have  gone  on  chattering  indefinitely,  if  the  English¬ 
man,  seeing  him  involved  with  his  new  friend,  had  I 
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- - r";  r,-  ,_.tch  ami  escaped,  saying  lie  worn 

not  pulled  out  •  took  a  diswnsol^  ofoi 

^nstgoliome-  Michaud,  with  II 

Uemesis,  m  the  sni^  ^  for 

some  ''^’iXn'MiTnsSVMai.^anYheld  him  fast  hom 
had  ,  M^^^SJchanl  Butler  marched  oft  with  he  f 

of  1,1.  .od  n„,.o  .h.  U,. 

of  his  way  to  of  the  cliff,  crunching  his 

Iletram^lalong^«'«J^oo^*^^  n^ussel-shclU.  He  cun 
over  tte  I>efebvre  trimming  her  nete,  hnr 

passed  old  o-Nanei  j  auj 

I  huge  womlcn  sabots,  ana  iier  w  .*  „ot  her 

Though  it  was  a  pte  day,  ^  6or.*<f  anltaine.  nej 

affonl  to  miss  her  chance  of  maree,”  said  but 

“J’allonsmcttreines  aouhaite  le  wis 

Nanon,  quite  J^f^l^ieur Mr.  Hook  might  tha 
bonsoiv,  nion  ^  tl,o  brown  face  Im! 

have  m-*^  “  1  .  ,  /  l  ea  and  the  white  coif,  of  as 

r 

TitrV«WSf,s,":g;;s  s 

iJ^kS  bfTrei^,  but  the  figures  sUnd  out  in  pale  wi 
Sef,  with  a  grace,  an  unconscious  pastoral  sentH  U. 

::r  »t-"' : 

E3r^^ioSv"t«r.M  ^ 

to  surely  supei-sedc  in  time  all  the  dear  and  tone 

It  ^ost  appears  as  if  consciousnm  deproyed 
and  blighted  whatever  it  laid  its  fotal  hand  upon.  | 
AVe  leave  all  learnt  to  love  ami  adniiiv  art  in  our  < 
daily  life,  and  to  look  for  it  here  and  there  ,  but  ^ 
we  look,  somehow,  and  as  we  exclaim, 
there  behold  it !  — the  fames  vanish,  the  bmls  tty 
awav,  the  tranquil  silence  is  broken,  the  simple  un-  ■ 
coniiioiisness  is  gone  forever,  ami 
awake  from  your  pleasant  dream.  A  rum 
by  a  wall  and  viewed  with  a  ticket,  a  mmlel  dd 
woman  in  a  sliam  rustic  cotUge  at  R  .  ,J 

even  the  red  cloaks  of  the  vil  age 
the  lady  at  the  hall  brought  down  <«•*". 
and  Snellgrovc’s,  when  she  was  in  town 
day,  —  all  these  only  become  scenes  in  a 
somehow.  In  these  days,  one  is  so  used  to  shain 
and  imitation,  and  Brummagem,  that 
one  comes  to  the  real  thing,  it  is  hanl  to  behevc^" 
it.  At  least,  so  Butler  thought,  as  he  trudged 

*' Pa^ntly  he  began  to  climb  the  cliff,  ami  he 
reached  the  top  atLt  with  the  great 

sea  on  either  side,  and  the  i3t 

He  did  not  go  into  the  village,  but  turned  straight 

iff  and  strlle  up  the  hill.  He 
along  the  road,  i-esting  or  plodding 
dust  The  west  was  all  aglow  with  su^t 
ranges  of  cloud  mountains  were  coming 
tance  and  hanging  overhead  in  Uie  sky.  He  bchel 
fierv  lakes,  calm  seas,  wondertul  J 

could  see  land  and  sky  and  sea  g  .  .  j 

and  miles  in  wreathing  'aP®™ 

golden  sun-flof'ds.  Butler  trudged  along,  admirin„. 


wondering,  and  at  the  same  time  with  his  bead  full 

for  it.  He  had  been  in  scrapes  and  t«>“®'«*  “ 
Line,  and  bail  come  away  for  a  ^ 

1  he  felt  he  should  get  into  a  S?.  uncle, 

thev  had  sent  for  him  home  again.  Hi^ncie, 

Charles  Butler,  had  paid  his  debts  .bs- 

his  uncle  Hervey  had  written 
cursive  eplstl® 

Tracy,  announced  that  slm  would 
"^•A^pan^iim  to  EngUl,  s^ml  a  »l>®;;t  bine ^ 
l^two  brothers,  and  make  the  way  smooth  for  her 
neplmw.  Mailame  de  Tracy  had  but  ten  fingere, 
but  if  she  had  iiossessed  twenty  she  would  haAC 
wiahiil  to  hare  inade  use  of  each  one  of  them  in 
that  culinary  process  to  which  the  old 
ludes  Her  efforts  had  never  been  successful  as  far 

■  “gS»"L“S=%n  hi,n, 

;  come  to  him  no  one  knew  how  or  whj.  I^® 

;  sensitive,  artistic,  appreciative.  “®  *"s 

/  diffident;  he  was  generous  and  selfi-h,  1 
warm-hearted,  and  yet  he  was  too 
.  the  world  not  to  have  been  romewhat  tainted  ^v  ite 
wavs  Like  other  and  better  men.  Hicks  tastes 
-s  were  with  the  aristocracy,  his  sympathies  «"th  the 
L  people.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  carev  o®*  j'’  i 
I  mvn  theories,  though  he  could  propound  them  verv  , 

f  ZuenUy,1«  a  gentle  drawling  voice  not  unp^^  . 

,1  ant  to  listL  to.  ^He  was  impressionable  enough  to 
“  e^  y  Ulked  over  and  ,iei-s«aded  for  n  time  but 
i.  Sere  w^  with  it  all  a  fund  of  secret 
ill  determination  which  would  sudden^  ’‘f," 

1  at  inconvenient  moments  sometiim». 

2rZThis.  Dick  having  fi«t  got  deeply  into  debt, 
jd  in  a  moment  of  aberration  had  P«>l>o!®^  ^  ^  ^ 

i 

r.  rcS.v  1,3  -  •  »“• »« “  "■ 

*' YiH'  ™riv  hCAd  l.ad  stood  him  in  tdeadof  mimy  • 
in<r.  —  (aiid  the  circulating  libranM,  ^  them 

KhnTlleP^^^^ 

the  that  he  was  oUiX^  He  had 
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used  to  make  jokes  at  him,  or  occasionally  burst  out 
in  a  fume  when  Dick  gravely  assured  him  he  be¬ 
lieved  himself  possessed  and  unaccountable  for  his 
I  actions.  But  for  all  his  vexation,  the  old  man  could 
{  not  resist  tlie  young  fellow’s  handsome  face,  and  his 
I  honest,  unaifecte<l  ways,  and  his  cleverness  and  his 
j  droll  conceit,  and  humility,  and  grateful  ingratitude, 

I  So  8t)eak.  Ilis  scrapes,  after  all,  were  thought- 
I  less,  not  wlek*.l  ones,  and  so  old  Butler  paid  and 
!  paid,  and  preached  a  and  jibed  a  great  deal, 

I  and  oftered  him  regular  eiiipir,ynient,  but  Dick 
would  not  be  regularly  employed,  \vomIJ  not  be 
helped,  would  not  be  made  angry  ;  it  seemeU  all  In 
j  vain  to  try  to  indiience  him. 

I  “  If  your  pictures  were  worth  the  canvas,”  the 
I  old  fellow  would  say,  “  I  should  be  only  too  thank- 
1  ful  to  see  you  so  harmlessly  occupied  ;  but  what  is 
!  this  violet  female  biting  an  orange,  and  standing 
I  with  her  toes  turned  in  and  her  elbows  turned  out  V 
I  P.  R.  B.’s.  I  have  no  p.atience  with  the  nonsense. 

I  Pray,  wer“  Sir  Joshua,  and  Lawrence,  and  Gains- 
■  borough,  and  Romney,  before  Raphael  or  after? 

and  could  they  paint  a  pretty  woman,  or  could  they 
I  not  ?  ” 

.  “  They  could  paint  in  their  way,”  Dick  would 

answer,  twirling  his  moustache,  “  and  I,  probably, 
can  appreciate  them  better  than  you  can,  sir.  You 
I  have  n’t  read  my  article  in  the  A  rt  lleoiew,  I 
i  see.”  And  then  the  two  would  talk  at  one  another 
for  an  hour  or  more.  It  all  endeil  in  Dick  going  his 
!  own  way,  wasting  his  time,  throwing  away  opportu¬ 
nities,  picking  up  shreds  that  he  seemed  to  h.avc 
thrown  away,  making  friends  wherever  he  went, 

!  with  the  children  of  light  or  darkness  as  the  case 
might  be. 

I  As  Dick  walked  along  the  high  road  to  Tracy 
I  this  afternoon,  he  replied  to  one  greeting  and  an¬ 
other;  good-humored  looking  women  stepping  out 
I  bjr  their  men-companions,  grinne<l  and  nodded  to 
him  as  they  passed  on  ;  children  trotting  along  the 
road  cried  out,  “  Bon-soir,”  in  the  true  Normandy 
sing-song.  Butler  occasionally  interrupted  his  some¬ 
what  remorseiul  meditations  to  reply  to  them. 
“  What  a  fool  he  was  !  ”  he  was  thinking.  Alas  ! 
this  is  often  what  people  are  thinking  as  they  walk 
I  for  a  little  way  alone  along  the  high  road  of  life. 

How  he  had  wasted  his  youth,  his  time,  his  chances. 

I  Here  he  was,  at  eight-aml-twenty,  a  loiterer  in  the 
race.  He  had  tried  hard  enough  at  times,  but  life 
I  had  gone  wrong  with  him  somehow.  “  Why  was 
'  he  always  in  trouble  ?  ”  poor  Butler  asked  himself ; 

I  “  dissatisfied,  out  of  pocket  and  temper  ?  Why  was 
he  unhappy  now  when  matters  were  beginning  to 
brighten,  and  one  more  chance  offered  itself  for  him 
to  retrieve  the  past  ?  ”  He  had  a  terror  lest  the 
future  should  only  be  a  repetition  of  times  gone  by, 
—  thoughtless  imprudence,  idleness,  reclriessneas. 
He  thought  if  he  could  turn  his  back  upon  it  all, 
j  and  take  up  a  new  life  under  another  name,  he 
would  be  well  content,  —  if  he  could  put  on  a  blouse 
I  and  dig  in  the  fields  like  these  sunburnt  fellows,  and 
forget  all  cares  and  anxieties  and  perplexities  in 
hard  ph;)rsical  labor  and  fatigue.  A  foolish,  passion¬ 
ate  longing  for  the  simpler  forms  of  life  h2ul  come 
over  him  of  late.  He  was  sick  of  cities,  of  men,  ol’ 
fine  ladies,  of  unsuccessful  efibrts,  of  constant  disap¬ 
pointment  and  failure.  He  was  tired  of  being  tired 
and  of  the  problems  of  daily  life  which  haunted  and 
perplexed  him.  Here,  perhaps,  he  might  be  at 
peace,  living  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to 

And  yet  he  felt  that  the  best  and  truest  part  of 


him,  such  as  it  was,  was  given  to  his  art,  and  that  ' 
he  would  sacrifice  everything,  every  hope  for  better 
things,  if  he  sacrificed  to  weariness,  to  laziness,  — to  ' 
a  fancy,  —  what  he  wouhl  not  give  up  for  expedi-  ' 
ency  and  success.  He  was  no  genius,  he  couldMt  ' 
look  for  any  brilliant  future ;  he  was  discouraged  ^ 
and  out  of  heart.  He  blinked  with  his  short-sig^ed  I 
eyes  across  the  country  towards  a  hollow  far  away,  i 
where  a  farmstead  was  nestling ;  he  could  see  the 
tall  roof  gleaming  among  the  trees  and  the  stacks.  ' 
How  loath  he  was  to  go.  He  imagined  himself  driv-  I 
ing  cattle  to  market  along  the  dusty  roads;  ba^  i 
gaining ;  hiring  laborers,  digging  drains,  tossing  hay  > 

Into  carts  ;  training  fr  lit-trees,  working  in  the  fields. 

It  was  an  a^,^nrditv,  and  Butler  sighed,  for  he  knew 
it  was  absunl.  iL.  must  go,  whether  he  would  or  ^ 
not ;  he  had  seen  the  lase  of  the  place  and  the  peo-  i 
j)le  in  it ;  he  had  tasted  of  the  n  of  the  tree  of  ' 
good  and  of  evil,  it  was  too  late,  he  couvi  ^ot  be 
Adam  living  with  his  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eaeii.  i 
It  was  a  garden  full  of  apples,  bounteous,  fruitful,  j 
which  was  spread  out  before  him,  stretching  from  ; 
the  lilac  hills  all  down  to  the  sea,  but  it  was  not  the  > 
Garden  of  Eden.  Had  Eve  bright  quick  brown  ; 
eyes,  Butler  wondered  ;  did  she  come  and  go  busily?  ' 
did  she  make  ciders  and  salads,  and  light  fires  of  i 
dried  sticks  in  the  evenings  ?  Did  she  carefully  i 
pick  up  the  fruit  that  fell  to  the  ground  and  store  it  | 
away  ?  did  she  pull  flowers  to  decorate  her  bower 
with,  and  feed  the  young  heifers  with  leaves  out  of 
her  hand  ?  Did  she  scatter  grain  for  the  fowls  of 
the  air  ?  did  she  call  all  the  animals  by  their  names 
and  fondle  them  with  her  pretty  slim  fingers  V  did 
she,  when  they  had  been  turned  out  of  Paradise, 
weave  garments  for  herself  and  for  Adam  with  a  ! 
spinning-wheel,  as  Butler  had  seen  the  women  use  ' 
in  these  parts  ?  Had  she  a  sweet,  odd  voice  with  a  ; 
sort  of  chord  in  it  ?  Dick  sighed  again  and  walked  | 
on  quickly,  watching  a  great  •  loinl-sliip  high  over-  | 
head.  And  as  he  walked  wriftig  his  cares  with  his  j 
footsteps  on  the  dust,  as  Carlyle  says  somewhere,  a 
cart  which  had  been  jolting  up  the  hillside  passed 
him  on  the  road. 

It  was  full  of  country  people  ;  a  young  man  with  ' 
a  flower  stuck  into  his  cap  was  driving,  an  old  man  ' 
was  sitting  beside  him.  Inside  the  cart  were  three  | 
women  and  some  children.  One  little  fellow  was  j 
leaning  right  over,  blowing  a  big  trumpet  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  flag.  The  other  children  were  waving  branches 
and  pulling  at  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  of  which  one 
end  was  dragging,  baskets  were  slung  to  the  shafts  I 
below,  two  d(^s  were  following  and  barking,  while  i| 
the  people  in  the  cart  were  chanting  a  sort  of  chorus  | 
as  they  went  jolting  along  the  road, 

They  sang  while  the  children  waved  their  branches 
in  accompaniment.  It  looked  like  a  christening^ 
party,  with  the  white  ribbons  and  flowers.  One  of 
the  young  women  held  a  little  white  baby  in  her 
arms  ;  another  sat  as  if  she  was  in  a  boat,  holding 
fast  a  pretty  little  curly-headed  girl,  while  the 
other  arm  dropped  loosely  over  the  side. 

As  the  cart  jogged  past  him,  the  children  recog¬ 
nized  Butler,  who  was  well  known  to  them,  and 
they  began  to  call  to  him,  and  to  wave  their  toys  to 
attract  his  attention.  The  two  men  took  off  their 
calls,  the  women  nodded,  and  went  on  singing ;  all 
except  '.e  young  woman  who  had  been  leaning 
back,  —  she  looked  up,  smiled,  and  made  the  little 
girl  next  her  kiss  her  hand  to  the  wayfarer. 

“  Good  by,  Reine,”  saiil  Butler,  in  English,  start¬ 
ing  forward.  “I’m  going  to-morrow.”  , 

Reine,  jogging  away,  did  not  seem  to  understand  j 
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whst  he  said ;  she  stretched  out  her  lonp  neck,  half 
to  tlie  others,  then  looked  back  again  at 
I  Dick.  The  other  two  women  did  not  heed  her,  but 
tKot  on  shrilly  ciianting,  — 

Bi  le  cliemin  nous  ennnie 
j  L’ua  i  rautre  nous  boirons  ! 

And  a  second  verse,  — 

Void  tous  gens  de  courage 
Lesquels  B*en  vout  en  voyage 
J  usque  imr-Hle>U  des  monta 
Faire  ce  p^lerinage. 

j  Tous  boire  nous  ne  pouvons. 

I  Que  la  bouteille  on  n'ouhlie. 

[  Kn  regrettiint  Normandie, 

Kn  regreUaot  .... 

I  went  the  chorus  with  the  men’s  voices  joining  in. 
j  There  was  a  sudden  <lcelinc  in  the  hill,  and  the  horse 
'  that  had  been  going  slowly  before,  set  off  at  a 
J  trot  Heine  was  still  leaning  back  and  looking  after 
I  Butler.  Dick  never  turned  his  head  as  he  walked 
!  quietly  on  towards  Tracy.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
‘  the  >un  had  set  suddenly,  and  that  a  cold  east  wind 
1  was  coming  up  from  the  sea. 

The  cart  jogged  off  towards  the  farmstead  winch 
I  Dick  had  seen  nestling  among  the  trees,  —  Dick 
:  went  on  his  roa<l  through  the  growing  dusk.  About 
I  half  an  hour  later,  Madame  Michaud,  belated  and 
in  a  great  hurry,  drove  past  him  in  her  little  open 
I  g»;  she  pulle<l  up,  liowever,  to  oiler  him  a  lift, 

I  which  Butler  declined  with  thank.«. 

The  road  makes  a  sudden  turn  about  a  mile  be¬ 
fore  you  reach  the  chateau,  and  Dick  could  per¬ 
ceive  the  glow  of  the  windows  of  the  old  place  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  light  up.  He  could  also  see  a 
distant  speck  of  light  in  the  plain,  shining  through 
darker  shadow.  Had  Ueine  reached  home,  he 
wondered?  was  that  the  flare  of  the  Colza  blaze 
through  tlie  open  door  of  the  dwelling,  or  the  lamp 
placed  in  the  window  as  a  signal  to  Dominic  and 
her  grandfather  that  the  supper  was  ready  ?  “  It  is 
as  well  I  am  going  to-morrow,”  Butler  ruefully 
thought  once  more. 

It  was  almoat  dark  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
iron  gates  of  the  Chateau  de  Tracy,  where  his  din¬ 
ner  was  cooking,  and  his  French  relations  were 
awaiting  his  return.  They  were  sitting  out  — 
dusky  forms  of  aunts  and  cousins  —  on  chairs  and 
beaches,  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  tlie  old  place, 
enjoying  the  evening  breeze,  fresh  though  it  wa.*!. 
£^lish  people  would  have  huddled  into  cloaks  and 
bonnets,  or  gathered  round  close  up  to  the  woo<l- 
lire  in  the  gieat  bare  saloon  on  a  night  like  this ; 
bnt  French  people  are  less  cautious  and  chilly  than 
we  are,  and  indeed  there  are  no  insidious  damps 
lurking  in  the  keen  dry  atmosphere  of  Normandy, 
no  hidden  dangers  to  fear  as  with  us.  To-night  the 
mansarde  windows  in  the  high  roof,  the  little  nar¬ 
row  windows  in  tlie  turret,  and  many  of  the  shut- 
tereil  casements  down  below,  were  lighteil  up  bright¬ 
ly.  The  old  house  looked  more  cheerful  than  in  the 
(lajrtime,  when  to  English  eyes  a  certain  mouldiness 
and  neglect  seemed  to  hang  aliout  the  place.  Per¬ 
sons  pissing  by  at  night,  when  the  lamps  were 
lighteil,  travellers  in  the  diligence  from  Baj'eu.x,  and 
other  wayfarers,  sometimes  noticed  the  old  chateau 
blazing  by  the  roadside,  and  speculate<l  dimly,  —  as 
jieople  do  when  they  see  signs  of  an  unknown  life, 
—  as  to  what  sort  of  people  were  living,  what  sort 
of  a  history  was  jiassing,  behind  the  gray  walks. 
Diere  would  be  voices  on  the  terrace,  music  coming 
from  the  open  windows.  The  servants  clustering 
round  the  gates,  after  their  work  was  over,  would 
giwt  the  drivers  of  the  passing  vehicles.  As  the 
diligence  pulled  up,  something  would  be  handed 


down,  or  some  one  would  get  out  of  the  interior,  and 
vanish  into  this  unknown  existence,  —  the  cheerful 
voices  would  exchange  good  nights. ....  When  Rich- 
anl  Butler  first  came  he  arrived  by  this  very  Ba- 
yeux  diligence,  and  he  was  interestiMl  and  amused 
as  he  would  have  been  by  a  scene  at  the  play. 

It  was  by  this  same  Baycu.x  diligence  that  he 
started  early  the  next  morning  after  his  walk  along 
the  cliff  Alailame  de  Tracy,  who  always  wanted 
other  people  to  alter  their  plans  suddenly  at  the  last 
moment,  and  for  no  particular  reason,  had  endeav¬ 
ored  to  persuade  her  nephew  to  put  off  his  depart¬ 
ure  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  Dick  was  uneasy, 
and  anxious  to  be  off.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  best  to  go,  and  this  waiting  about  and 
lingering  was  miserable  work.  Besides,  he  had  re- 
ceive<l  a  letter  from  a  friend,  who  was  looking  out 
for  him  at  a  certain  shabby  little  hotel  at  Caen,  well 
known  to  them  both.  Dick  told  his  aunt  that  he 
would  stay  there  and  wait  until  she  came  the  next 
day,  but  that  he  should  leave  Tracy  by  the  first  dil¬ 
igence  in  the  morning;  and  for  once  he  spoke  as  if 
he  meant  what  he  said. 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  Richard  packed  up  his 
picture  overnight,  and  went  off'  at  seven  o’clock, 
without  his  breakfast,  in  the  rattling  little  diligence. 
An  unexpected  pleasure  was  in  store  for  him.  He 
found  M.  Fontaine  already  seated  within  it,  tightly 
wedged  between  two  farmers’  wives,  who  were  going 
to  market  with  their  big  baskets  and  umbrellas,  and 
their  gold  earrings  and  banded  caps.  M.  le  Maire 
was  going  into  Bayeux,  '‘jtotir  affaire”  he  informeil 
the  comjiany.  But  Richard  Butler  was  silent,  and 
little  inclined  to  the  conversation  which  M.  Fontaine 
tried  to  keep  up  as  well  as  he  could  through  the 
handles  of  the  baskets  with  his  English  friend,  with 
the  other  occupants  of  the  vehicle,  and  with  the  la¬ 
dies  on  his  right  and  his  left.  He  suited  his  subjects 
to  his  auditory.  He  asked  Madame  Nicholas  if  she 
was  going  to  the  fair  at  Creuilly,  and  if  she  had 
rea.son  to  believe  that  there  would  be  as  much 
amusement  there  tliis  year  as  the  last  He  talked 
to  Madame  Binaud  of  the  concert  in  the  church 
the  week  before,  ami  of  the  sum  which  M.  le  Cur^ 
had  cleared  by  the  entertainment.  To  Dick  he  ob¬ 
served,  in  allusion  to  his  intended  journey,  “  What 
a  wonderful  power  is  le  fleam!  You  can,  if  you 
choose,  dine  at  Paris  to-night,  and  breakfast  in  Lon¬ 
don  to-morrow  morning.  What  should  we  do,” 
asked  Fontaine,  “  without  the  aid  of  this  useful  and 
surprising  invention  ?  ” 

“  Eh  bien  I  moi  qui  vous  parle.  Monsieur  le 
Maire,”  said  Madame  Binaud ;  “  I  have  never  }'et 
been  in  one  of  tliose  machines  h  vapeur,  nor  do  I  ever 
desire  to  go.  Binaud,  he  went  up  to  Paris  last  har¬ 
vest-time,  and  he  came  back,  sure  enough.  But  I 
don’t  like  them,”  said  ^ladanie  Binaud,  shaking  her 
head,  and  showing  her  white  teeth. 

Madame  Binaud  was  a  Conservative.  She  was 
very  stout,  and  wore  a  high  cap  with  big  flaps  that 
were  somewhat  out  of  date.  ^ladamc  Nicholas  was 
a  bright,  lively  little  woman,  with  a  great  store  of 
jieaches  in  her  basket,  a  crinoline,  a  Paris  cap,  and 
all  the  latest  innovations. 

They  went  on  slowly  climbing  the  hill  for  some 
time,  and  as  they  tum^  a  comer,  Dick  caught  one 
more  sight  of  Petitport,  all  white  against  the  blue 
sea,  and  very  distinct  in  the  early  morning  light. 
Tlien  the  diligence  rolled  on  more  quickly,  and 
the  great  towers  of  Bayeu.x  Cathedral  came  rising 
across  the  plain.  Butler  looked  back  again  and 
again,  but  he  could  see  the  village  no  more.  What 
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was  the  vharui  wliich  attracted  him  so  Htran<;ely  to 
the  poor  little  place  ?  he  asked  himselt'.  Did  he 
lore  the  country  for  its  own  sake,  or  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  he  left  t  here  ?  But  the  diligence 
was  banging  and  rattling  over  the  Bayeux  stones  by 
this  time,  and  it  was  no  use  asking  himself  any  more 
questions. 

“Monsieur,”  solemnly  said  Madame  Binaad,  as 
she  and  her  fnend  pn‘pared  to  get  down,  “  je  vous 
souhaite  un  bon  voyage.” 

“  Bon  jour,  messieurs !  ”  said  Madame  Nicholas, 
cheerfully,  while  M.  Fontaine  carefully  hande<l  out 
the  ladies’  baskets  and  umbrellas,  and  a  pair  of 
sabots  belonging  to  Madame  Binaud. 

The  maire  himself  descended  at  the  banker’s.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  porte-cochere,  leading  into 
a  sunny,  deserted  courtyard.  M.  Fontaine  stood  in 
the  doorway.  He  was  collecting  his  mind  for  one 
last  parting  effort.  “  My  dear  fren’ !  good  voyage,” 
he  said  in  English,  waving  his  Panama,  as  Dick 
drove  off  to  the  station. 

M.  Fontaine  accomplished  his  business,  and 
jogged  back  to  Petitport  in  the  diligence  that  even¬ 
ing,  once  more  in  company  with  &Iadamc  Binaud 
and  Madame  Nicholas,  who  had  disposed  of  her 
]>eaches. 

“  II  est  gentil,  le  petit  Monsieur  Anglais,”  said 
Madame  Nicholas.  “  Anglais,  Alleinand ;  e’est  la 
meme  chose,  n’est-ce  pas,  Monsieur  Fontaine  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  the  nations  are  entirely 
distinct,”  says  Fontaine,  —  delighted  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  c.\hibiting  his  varied  information  before 
the  passengers. 

“  1  should  like  to  know  where  he  has  got  to  by 
this  time,”  said  Madame  Binaud,  solemnly  nodding 
her  stupid  old  head. 


Dick  is  only  a  very  little  way  off,  sitting  upon  a 
pile,  and  saying  farewell  for  a  time  to  the  country 
ne  loves.  “  Adieu,  channant  pays  de  France,”  he 
is  whistling  somewhat  dolefully. 

There  is  a  river,  and  some  ]>cople  are  sitting  on 
some  logs  of  wood  which  have  been  left  lying  along 
the  embankment,  there  is  a  dying  sunstreak  in  the 
west,  and  the  stars  are  quietly  brightening  over¬ 
head. 

The  water  reflects  the  sunstreak  and  the  keels  of 
tlie  8hi]>s  which  are  moored  to  the  (juai.  Beyond 
the  quai  the  river  Hows  across  a  plain,  through  gray 
and  twilight  mystery  towards  Paris  with  its  domes 
and  triumphal  arches  miles  and  miles  away.  Here, 
against  the  golden-vaulted  background,  crowd  masts 
and  spires  and  gable-roofs  like  thoae  of  a  goblin 
city,  and  casements  from  which  the  lights  of  the  old 
town  are  beginning  to  shine  and  to  be  reflected  in 
the  water. 

The  old  town  whose  lights  are  kindling  is  Caen 
in  Normandy.  The  people  who  are  sitting  on  the 
logs  an!  some  country  folks,  and  two  English  travel¬ 
lers  who  have  strolled  out  with  their  cigars  after 
dinner. 

It  seems  a  favorite  hour  with  the  Caennois ;  many 
townsfolk  are  out  and  about.  They  have  done 
their  day’s  work,  their  suppers  are  getting  ready  by 
the  gleaming  gable  lights,  and  before  going  in  to 
eat,  to  rest,  to  sleep,  thc^’  come  to  breame  the  cool 
air,  to  look  at  the  shipping,  to  peer  down  info  the 
ilark  waters,  .and  to  stroll  under  the  trees  of  the 
Cours.  The  avenues  gloom  damp  and  dark  and 
vaporous  in  the  twilight,  but  one  can  imagine  some 
natures  liking  to  walk  under  trees  at  nidit  and  to 
listen  to  the  dreary  chirping  of  the  crickets.  For 


English  people  who  have  trees  and  shady  groves  at 
home,  there  are  other  things  to  do  at  Caen  besklei 
strolling  along  the  dark  Cours.  There  are  the 
(piais,  and  the  quaint  old  courts  and  open  squarea. 
and  the  busy  old  streets  all  alight  and  full  of  lif« 
They  go  climbing,  descending,  ascending  with  gablea 
and  comers,  where  shrines  are  and  turrets  with  weath¬ 
ercocks,  and  bits  of  rag  hanging  from  upper  windows-  ' 
carved  lintels,  heads  peeping  from  the  high  case- 
ments,  voices  calling,  pigeons  flying  and  jierching,  i 
flowers  hanging  from  topmost  stories,  and  then  over  ' 
all  these  the  upward  spires  and  the  ivy-grown 
towers  of  the  old  castle  standing  on  the  hill,  and  > 
ilown  below  crumbling  Roman  walls  and  green 
moats  all  luxuriant  with  autumn  garlands.  All  day  . 
long  the  bright  Nonn.-vn  sky  had  been  shining  upon 
the  gardens  and  hillsides,  and  between  the  carved  i 
stones  and  parapets  and  high  roofs  of  the  city.  ' 

Richard  Butler  had  been  wandering  about  all  the 
afternoon  in  this  pleasant  confusion  of  sight,  and  > 
sound,  and  bright  color.  He  had  missed  the  friend 
he  ex|>cctcd  to  meet,  but  this  did  not  greatly  aOevt 
him,  fur  he  knew  he  would  turn  up  that  night  at  the  < 
hotel,  —  at  the  table-d’hute  most  likely ;  and,  in  the  ' 
mean  time,  wandering  round  and  about,  stopping  at  ' 
every  corner,  looking  into  every  church,  noting  the 
bright  pictures,  framed  as  it  were  in  the  arches,  ! 
staring  up  at  the  gables,  at  the  quaint  wares  in  the  1 
shops ;  making  mental  notes  of  one  kind  and  another,  i 
which  might  be  useful  some  day,  —  he  had  spent  a  | 
trampiil,  solitary  afternoon.  He  had  seen  a  score  of  ' 
subjects ;  once  sitting  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  ' 
churches,  a  side  door  liad  opencil,  and  with  a  sudden 
flooil  of  light  from  a  green  eourtyard  outside,  an  ' 
old  bent  woman  came  in,  carrying  great  bunches  of  ; 
flowers.  She  came  slowly  out  of  the  sunlight,  and  1 
went  with  dragging  step  to  the  altar  of  the  beauti-  ' 
ful  white  Virgin,  where  the  tapers  were  burning. 
And  then  she  placed  the  flowers  on  the  altar  and  ' 
crept  away.  Here  was  a  subject,  Butler  thought,  i 
.mil  he  tned  to  discover  why  it  affected  him.  A  ■ 
pretty  young  girl  tripping  in,  blushing  with  her  i 
offering  and  her  petition,  would  not  have  touched  ' 
him  os  did  the  sight  of  this  lonely  and  aged  woman,  ' 
coming  sadly  along  with  her  fresh  wreaths  anil  nose-  ; 
gays.  Poor  soul !  what  can  she  have  to  pray  for  ?  ' 
“  Her  flowers  should  be  withered  immortelles,”  he  ' 
thought,  but  the  combinations  of  real  life  do  not  | 
pose  for  eflect,  and  the  simple,  natural  incoiigrtiilies 
of  every  day  aie  more  hannonious  than  any  com¬ 
positions  or  allusions,  no  matter  how  elaborate. 
Butler  thought  of  Uhlanirs  chaplet,  “  Es  pfliickte 
bliimlein  miinnigfalt,”  and  taking  out  his  note-book 
he  wrote  down,  — 

“  Old  iKJople’s  petitions,  St.  G.  4  o’clock.  Of¬ 
fering  up  flowers,  old  woman  blue  petticoat,  white 
stripe.  Pointed  Gothic  doorway,  light  from  1  to  r 
through  Red  St.  glass.  Uhland.” 

The  next  place  into  which  he  strolled  was  a  de¬ 
serted  little  court  of  exchange,  silent  and  tenantless, 
though  the  great  busy  street  rolled  by  only  a  few 
score  yards  away.  There  were  statues  in  florid 
niches,  windows  Ixihind,  a  wonder  of  carved  stone¬ 
work,  of  pillars,  of  polished  stems  and  brackets.  ^  It 
was  a  silent  little  nook,  with  the  deep  sky  shining 
overhead,  and  the  great  black  shadows  striking  and 
marking  out  the  lovely  ornaments  which  patient 
hands  had  carved  and  traced  upon  the  stone.  _  It 
was  all  very  sympathetic  and  resting  to  his  mind. 
It  was  like  the  conversation  of  a  friend,  who  some¬ 
times  listens,  sometimes  diseourses,  saying  all  sorts 
of  pleascint  things;  suggesting,  turning  your  own 
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dull  «>J  wearied  thoughts  into  new  ideas,  brighten- 
imr  as  brighten,  interesting  you,  leading  you 
8«y  fro®  worn-out  old  dangerous  paths  where 
you  were  stumbling  and  struggling,  and  up  and  down 
which  you  had  been  wandering  as  if  bewitched. 

Dick  went  back  to  the  table^liote  at  fire  o’clock, 
and  desired  the  waiter  to  keep  a  vacant  seat  beside 
him.  Before  the  soupe  had  been  handed  round, 
another  young  man  not  unlike  Dick  in  manner,  but 
taller  and  better  looking,  came  strolling  in,  and 
with  a  no>l  and  a  smile,  and  a  shake  of  tbe  hand,  sat 
down  beside  him.  . 

“  Where  have  you  been  ?  ”  said  Dick. 

«  Looking  for  yon,”  said  the  other.  “  Brittany, 
—that  sort  of  thing.  Have  you  got  on  with  your 
picture  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  Butler  answered,  “  finished  it,  and  begun 
another.  You  know  I ’m  on  my  way  home.  Better 
come,  too.  Beamish,  and  help  me  to  look  after  all 
my  aunt’s  boxes.” 

“  Which  aunt’s  boxes  ?  ”  said  Beamish,  eagerly. 

“Not  Mrs.  Butler’s,”  Dick  answered,  smiling. 
“But  Catherine  is  Houiishing,  at  least  she  was 
looking  very  pretty  when  I  came  away,  and  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  sec  me  again.” 

And  then,  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  odd¬ 
looking  British  couples  had  retired  to  their  rooms, 
the  two  young  men  lighted  their  cigars,  and  strolled 
out  across  the  Place  together,  went  out  and  sat 
upon  the  log,  until  quite  late  at  night,  talking  and 
smoking  together  in  the  ijulet  and  darkness. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  MAN  AVITH  A  LARGE  FAMILY. 

The  Old  AVoman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe  is  the  tra¬ 
ditional  representative  of  the  parent  afflicted  with  a 
large  family.  The  Ohl  AVoman  might  have  had 
seventy  children  ;  perhaps  she  had  more ;  certainly 
she  had  so  many  “she  didn’t  know  what  to  do.” 
There  Is  a  man  in  Bristol,  however,  who  beats  the 
Old  AVoman  out  of  sight  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
his  family.  “  How  many  has  he,  then  ?  ”  the  reader 
will  ask.  AVell,  to  reply  with  the  same  precision 
of  language  as  was  used  by  the  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who,  not  being  famihar  with  the  principles  of 
Euclid,  once  described  a  rent  in  a  ship’s  side  as 
“about  as  long  as  a  bit  of  string,”  it  may  be  said 
that  George  Uliiller  of  Bristol  has  more  than  a  mile 
of  children.  Place  them  in  a  line,  with  a  couple 
of  yards  between  each  of  them,  and  then  count  up 
what  space  will  be  covered  by  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  —  that  being  the  number 
for  which  George  Miiller  has  to  provide  daily.  It 
is  considercrl  a  large  family  when  fifteen  sit  down 
to  table,  —  but  eleven  hundred  and  fifty !  That  is 
something  like  a  family.  AVhat  a  fortune  the  man 
must  have,  to  fill  so  nmny  mouths.  It  is  a  respect¬ 
able  colony  that  has  to  be  dealt  with!  Eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  dinners  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  a  year ;  ditto  breakfasts  and  teas ; 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  children  to  clothe  and  to 
educate  !  Then  they  live  in  houses  which  are  more 
like  castles  than  ordinary  dwellings.  Beds  for 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty ;  schoolrooms  for  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty ;  play-rooms  for  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  nurseries  tor  a  kirge  portion  of  the  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty ;  play-grounds  for  those  who  are 
old  enough  to  dance  on  tne  spring-board  or  swing 
on  the  round-about,  and  toys  for  the  little  ones. 
Then  there  is  an  army  of  nurses,  and  teachers,  and 
servants.  Again  the  reader  will  say,  “  AVhat  a  for¬ 


tune  the  man  must  have  !  ”  The  surmise  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Geoige  Muller  is  a  poor  man.  He  has 
nothing  but  what  people  choose  to  give  him,  and 
the  rule  of  his  life  is  never  to  ask  anybody  for  any¬ 
thing,  and  never  to  publish  the  name  of  anybody 
who  gives  him  anything.  AVhat !  A  poor  man  keep 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  these  hand¬ 
some  dwellings,  feed  them,  clothe  them,  and  edu¬ 
cate  them  ?  Preposterous  ?  So  it  would  appear ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  preposterous,  when  the  matter  is 
explained,  although  it  may  have  something  of  the 
wonderful,  and  even  o(  tlie  miraculous,  in  it. 

George  Miiller,  whose  name  will  probably  here¬ 
after  be  identified  with  orphanages,  as  the  name  of 
Rob<;rt  Kalkes  Is  identified  with  Sunday  schools, 
is  a  Prussian  by  birth,  having  been  bom  at  Kroppen- 
staedt,  near  Halberstadt,  In  1805.  His  father  was 
a  collector  of  excise  for  the  Prussian  government. 
In  1829,  Mr.  Muller  came  to  England,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  becoming  a  missionary  in  connection  with 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews.  Yhls  connection,  however,  never 
was  formed,  and  he  became  the  minister  of  a  small 
congregation  of  ‘  Brethren  ’  at  Teignmouth.  In 
1832,  he  went  to  Bristol,  and  with  Henry  Craik, 
the  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  became  a  minister 
among  the  Brethren  there.  These  co-workers  stip¬ 
ulated  that  they  should  have  no  fi.\ed  salary,  —  a 
practice  which  Mr.  Muller  adopted  at  Teignmouth ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Muller  has  never 
had  any  salary,  although  he  has  preached  regularly 
in  Bristol  for  over  thirty-four  years.  A  man  who 
has  no  means,  who  declines  to  accept  a  salary,  and 
who  also  makes  it  a  fixed  rule  of  life  never  to  ask 
anybody  for  anything,  is  In  rather  a  peculiar  position. 

Mr.  Miiller  having  adopted  this  course,  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  depend  upon  but  what  people  who  knew  his 
h^its  chose  to  give  him.  One  person  would  send 
him  a  present  of  a  hat,  another  would  send  him  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  and  it  happened  at  times  that  these 
precarious  gifts  did  not  aiwaj's  come  exactly  when 
they  were  wanted,  and  Mr.  Muller  occasionally  was 
dressed  in  the  reverse  of  what  is  called  “the  ex¬ 
treme  of  fashion.”  Still  he  preached,  cheerfully  ; 
and  shortly  before  1836,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  a  time  he  had  not  sixpence  in  the  world, 
he  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  providing  for  poor  orphans 
who  had  lost  both  father  and  mother  by  death. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1836,  he  fitted 
up  the  house  he  was  then  living  in  at  No.  6  AA'ilson 
Street,  Bristol,  for  thirty  orphans,  who  were  to  be 
supported  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  himself,— 
that  is,  by  the  bounty  of  donors,  who,  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  asked  for  anything,  and  whose 
names,  whether  they  gave  much  or  little,  were  never 
published.  Viewed  as  an  ordinary  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  orphans,  this  was  an  extraordinary  experi¬ 
ment. 

AVhat  followed  Is  a  perfect  romance  of  faith  and 
benevolence.  Often  after  Mr.  Muller  had  filled  his 
house  with  orphans,  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  to  provide  for  them.  Sometimes  he  had  to 
sell  furniture  to  supply  them  with  food.  He  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  go  into  debt,  and  to  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  as  it  was  bought;  and  many  a  time  at  the 
close  of  the  day  he  had  no  money  for  next  day’s 
supplies.  Still  the  orphans  never  went  without 
either  food  or  without  ample  clothing.  The  strug¬ 
gles  were  extraordinary ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  extreme  necessities  of  the  hour  were  frequently 
met  is  one  of  the  most  singular  stories  that  ever 
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was  written.  Mr.  Muller  was  an  enthumast  in  the 
work  he  had  undertaken ;  and  believing  that  all  his 
needs  were  supplied  in  answer  to  prayer,  he  went 
on  increasing  ins  acconuiMxlation  for  orphans.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  all  ordinary  calculations,  he  had  gone  too 
for  with  his  practietd  philanthropy;  but  as  there 
were  still  more  and  more  orphans  brought  to  him, 
he  took  them  in,  and  then  his  house  got  too  small  to 
hold  them.  He  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  pe¬ 
cuniary'  difficulties,  but  instead  of  being  dismayed  he 
took  another  bouse.  The  two  houses  became  too 
small  for  his  ever-increasing  family,  and  he  took  a 
third  house,  and  then  a  fourth.  Into  these  four 
Iiouses  his  family  of  orphans  increased  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen ;  and  as  the  number  continued  to 
increase,  Mr.  Muller  decided  to  build  a  large  house, 
in  which  he  could  place  all  the  orphans  together. 
He  selected  a  ate  at  Ashley  Down,  about  two  miles 
from  Bristol,  and  the  land  and  building  cost  over 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Still  he  never  asked  for 
any  money.  People  began  to  know  the  work  he 
was  engaged  in,  for  they  could  see  the  orphans  and 
the  magnificent  house  which  had  been  built  for  them. 

The  New  Orphan  House  at  Ashley  Down  was 
intended  for  three  hundred  and  thirty  orphans. 
Like  the  four  rented  houses  in  Wilson  Street,  how¬ 
ever,  this  vast  establishment  soon  became  too  small. 
Then  Mr.  Muller  built  a  second  liouse  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  more  orphans ;  but  after  both  houses  were 
filled,  orphans  were  still  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  Mr.  Muller’s  doors ;  and,  seeing  that 
his  accommodation  was  still  too  small,  he  erected  a 
third  house,  to  hold  four  hundred  and  fifty  more 
orphans.  These  three  houses  are  now  full.  The 
expenses  in  connection  with  them  last  year  —  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  — 
was  over  twelve  thousand  pounds,  this  being  the 
current  annual  expense.  Mr.  Muller  adheres  to  his 
old  plan;  nobody  is  asked  for  any  help,  and  all 
this  money  comes  up  annually.  There  is  no  regular 
list  of  contributors,  as  in  connection  with  other 
institutions.  Since  Mr.  Muller  commenced  the  or¬ 
phanage  work,  he  has  received  for  the  orphans 
the  extraordinary  sum  of  £233,485  11a.  1^.  He 
publishes  strictly-kept  accounts ;  but  whether  a 
donor  gives  a  penny  or  a  thousand  pounds,  no 
name  is  given.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in 
these  reports  gifts  of  £  1,000,  £  2,000,  £  3,000,  and 
upwanls,  and  the  only  indications  of  the  personality 
of  the  donors  are  a  couple  of  initial  letters. 

In  the  reception  of  the  orphans  there  is  no  sec¬ 
tarian  distinction  whatever;  and  without  favor  or 
partiality,  the  orphans  arc  received  in  the  order  in 
which  application  is  made  for  them.  No  interest  is 
required  to  get  a  child  admitted ;  the  only  limit  is 
the  accommodation.  Sonic  time  ago.  Mr.  Muller 
found  that  his  three  large  houses,  built  for  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  orphans,  were  full ;  and  he  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  fourth,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  fifth.  When  these  new  houses  are 
completed,  there  will  be  accommodation  for  two 
thousand  oiphans. 

The  mstitution  has  already  become  more  than 
national.  It  is  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  list  of  contributions  received 
during  the  last  year.  These  contributions  include 
donations  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  the  East  Indies,  from  Australia,  from 
Natal,  from  Demerara,  from  New  Zealaml,  the 
Uniteil  States,  Gibraltar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  many  other  places.  The  donations  vary  from 
a  few  coppers  saved  by  an  errand-boy  to  a  thousand 


pounds.  Some  people  send  jewelry  to  be  sold  ibr 
the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  others  send  various  i 
tides  of  clothing,  and  others  send  money.  Thwj.  j 
sands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  in  cash  and  notes  I 
have  b^n  dropped  anonymously  into  Mr.  Muller’s  i 
letter-box.  The  donors  who  resale  in  Bristol  have  i 
before  them  the  great  work ;  and  the  New  Orphan  | 
Houses  being  open  to  the  public  on  certain  days  ! 
in  the  week,  they  arc  visited  by  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  three  houses  now  in  operation  contain,  h 
already  stateil,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  orphans. 
Each  of  the  houses  is  built  on  the  very  best  prin¬ 
ciples  to  insure  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The 
various  rooms  are  heated  by  steam,  and  the  ven¬ 
tilation  being  excellent,  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  children  is  very  low.  The  girls  are  traind 
for  servants,  and  remain  in  the  institution  till  they 
are  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age ;  the  boys  re¬ 
main  till  they  are  fourteen,  when  they  arc  sent  oat 
as  apprentices  to  such  trades  as  they  may  select 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  so  many  orphans 
well  cared  for ;  but  when  it  is  known  how  they  are 
provided  for,  —  nobody  ever  being  solicited  by  the 
founder  of  the  institution  to  give  anything,  —  Mr. 
Muller  and  his  large  family  give  a  complete  answer 
to  the  cynics  who  assume  that  ostentation  is  in 
some  way  or  other  mixed  up  with  the  world’s  charity. 


FOREIGN  NOTES.  I 

M.  J DLES  Janix  has  published  a  new  novel,  “  Le 
Talisman.”  j 

M.  Prevost  Paradol  has  in  press  a  political 
treatise,  “  Democracy  and  Liberty.” 

M.  ViCTOBiEN  Sabdou  has  read  his  new  play 
to  the  actors  of  the  Gymnase.  All  of  them  figure 
in  it  The  piece  is  entitled,  “  Nos  Bons  Villageois.” 

Temple  Bar  for  September  contains  a  long  and 
well-written  paper  entitled  “  A  Week  with  the  Fe¬ 
nians,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  B.  Woods  of 
the  BoMon  Daily  Atlcertiser. 

M.  Prosper  Merimke,  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  the  author  of  “  Colomb^”  “  The  Etruscan  Vase,” 
and  other  popular  works,  has  been  the  guest  —  the 
sole  guest  —  of  the  French  Emperor  and  Empress 
at  St  Cloud  for  a  week. 

Senor  I)E  la  Barrera,  the  Spanish  biblio¬ 
graphical  writer,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  life  of 
Lope  dc  Vega,  founded  on  documents  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  and  comprising  a  series  of  the  poet’s  auto¬ 
graph  letters,  lately  brought  to  light  from  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Conde  de  Altamira.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  publication  of  these  letters  will  be 
opposed,  because  they  reveal  that,  even  after  he 
became  a  priest,  lAipe  was  somewhat  given  to  the 
vanities  of  the  world. 

Twelve  women  were  shipped  off  in  a  French 
transport  ship  for  the  purpose  of  being  niiirried  to 
convicts  at  Cayenne.  The  Paris  Temps  is  very  in¬ 
dignant  that  these  twelve  young  women  who  are  to 
be  married  to  the  twelve  liest-behaved  convicts  at 
Cayenne  were  not  consulted  as  to  whether  they 
approve  of  such  partners.  The  girls  were  pickeil 
out  from  the  Maison  Centrale  at  Clermont,  and  have 
got  en  route  as  far  as  Toulon,  where  they  arc  to  be 
put  on  board  the  transport  Ceres.  We  are  not  told 
on  what  principle  of  selection  the  relative  gooilness 
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I  of  the  intended  huebands  is  determined;  but  each 
happy  have  a  plot  of  ground,  and  seeds, 

!  (ools,  &o.,  to  stock  it  What  more  could  well-dis- 
I  posed  French  people  wbh  for  —  in  Cayenne  ?  The 
j  t^ve,  by  the  way,  are  only  a  first  instalment.  If 
I  people  will  not  colonize  of  their  own  free  will,  the 
j  Emperor  apjMjare  to  think  they  must  be  made  to 
,  colonize. 

j  M.  Bkutali.,  the  well-known  Parisian  artist,  w.is 
recently  made  the  happy  father  of  three  girls  at  one 
I  birth.  The  Gazette  des  Etranf/er.<i  announces  that 
I  mother  and  chihlren  are  doing  well ;  that  the  latter 
1  weigh  nine  kilogrammes  altogether,  each  being 
I  about  the  same  size ;  that  they  are  so  alike  that  it 
I  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them  but  for  a 
silver  plate  on  the  arm  of  eacTi,  inscribed  with  her 
name;  and  that  the  women  of  the  flower-market 
have  sent  a  deputation  to  presemt  three  bouijuets  to 
the  infants. 

I 

I  PttOKESSou  ScHUNBEix  has  discovered  that  the 
i  carious  compound,  pero-xide  of  hydrt^en,  which  is 
every  day  being  applied  to  new  uses,  and  promises  to 
I  becouic  a  most  valuable  aid  both  to  the  philosopher 
!  and  the  manufacturer,  may  be  obtained  with  great 
i  facility  by  agitating  in  a  large  receiver,  into  which 
the  air  has  free  access,  amalgamated  zinc,  in  pow- 
I  der,  and  distilled  water.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
I  combines  with  the  zinc  and  water,  oxide  of  zinc  and 
j  peroxide  of  hydrogen  being  formed.  The  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  either  zinc 
or  mercury,  and  being  (juite  free  from  acid  it  re¬ 
mains  for  a  long  time  without  decomposing. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Hotel  Camavalet  for  SI 90,000.  They 
intend  to  jrlace  in  it  the  museum  of  Parisian  history. 
This  mansion  was  for  years  the  residence  of  Mine, 
de  Sevigne.  In  one  of  her  letters,  “  Vichy,  Sun¬ 
day,  19  Sejitember,  1677,”  she  says:  “  D’flac'que- 
ville  chatters  so  much  alwiit  la  rarnacalette  I  am 
frightened  to  death  lest  he  allows  it  to  escape.  Eh  ! 
bon  Dieu !  why  lay  so  much  stress  on  six  months  ? 
Have  we  anything  better?  Write  him,  as  I  do,  not 
to  use  on  this  occasion  his  profound  judgment.” 
Mine,  de  Sevign^’s  letter  seems  to  have  had  the  de- 
sireil  effect  on  D’Hacquevillc.  She  took  possession 
of  the  mansion  in  October,  1677.  The  drawing¬ 
room  used  by  her  and  her  daughter  remain  “  pre¬ 
cisely  ”  as  it  was  in  their  day.  The  marble  table  on 
which  they  used  to  breakfast  in  the  garden  is  still 
in  its  old  place ;  but  two  sycamores  are  all  that  re¬ 
main  of  the  trees  which  adorned  the  ganlen.  It 
was  under  their  shade  tliat  Abbe  Tetu  loved  to 
talk  (he  carried  his  love  to  such  excess  that  Mine, 
de  Sevigne  nicknamed  him  Abbe  Tetu,  —  tai*-toi, 
Abbe  Stubborn,  —  stop  !)  and  Bourdaloue  would 
study  his  sermons.  Mme.  de  Sevignd  died  there 
the  14th  January,  1696. 

The  Spectator  finds  much  amusement  in  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith’s  account  of  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Argosy.  “  About  Mr. 
Dobell  himself  we  learn  that  his  mental  constitution 
is  high,  solitary,  disdainful.  His  genius  is  of  an 
ascetic  and  fakir  kind.  He  stands  apart  from  his 
fellows,  and  wraps  himself  up  in  the  mantle  of  his 
own  thoughts.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  his  friend  to  be 
too  persistently  dignified.  He  thinks  a  poem  should 
go  forth  as  the  proclamation  of  a  king;  adverse 
critics  he  regards  as  rebels  against  lawful  authority. 


and  would  probably  have  them  executed  fiirthwith. 
These  are  more  interesting  facts  than  that  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  finds  as  noble  passages  in  the  ‘  Roman  ’ 
as  in  ‘  Hellas  ’ :  as  intricate  searching  of  dark  bosoms 
and  moods  in  Balder  as  in  the  Cenci;  lyrics  in 
‘England  in  Time  of  War’  which  will  mate  with 
the  ‘Sensitive  Plant’  and  the  ‘  Skylark.’  Two  of 
the  grandest  things  in  Mr.  Dobell  are,  that  as  other 
men  under  the  inttuence  of  strong  emotion  look  like 
all  their  progenitors  combined,  no  Mr.  Dobell  in  his 
finer  passages  looks  like  himself;  and  that  on  the 
approach  of  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  Mr. 
Dobell  retin's  into  the  uiipierced  depths  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  where  no  one  can  follow  him.  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith  finely  compares  !Mr.  Dobell  perterming  this 
evolution  to  the  Red  Indian,  but  we  are  strongly 
reminded  of  the  bounding  brother’s  taking  a  lighted 
torch  and  jumping  down  nis  own  throat.  No  doubt 
when  Mr.  Dobell  next  takes  his  torch  and  plunges 
into  the  unpierced  depths  of  his  nature  he  will  carry 
this  panegyric  with  him,  and  digest  it  somewhere  in 
those  recesses.  And  we  hope  he  will  not  blush  in- 
trardli/  to  find  it  seriously  stated  that  for  intellectual 
Ibrce,  poetic  insight,  and'  vitality  he  may  claim  to  be 
ranked  jtari  jHisfu  with  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
Perhaps  all  three  characteristics  —  the  force  to 
take  the  plunge,  the  insight  given  by  the  plunge, 
and  the  vitality  shown  in  recovering  from  the  plunge 
—  are  even  more  significant  of  Mr.  Dobell  than  of 
either  of  the  other  poets.” 

The  Prussian  generals  engaged  in  the  recent 
campaign  were  for  the  most  part  men  whose  mili¬ 
tary  acliievements  can  be  detailed  in  very  few 
words.  The  Crown  Prince,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
had  not  hail  a  chance  of  winning  much  fame  up  to 
the  time  when  his  father  and  his  father’s  minister 
overbore  his  objections  to  the  war  with  Austria,  and 
forced  him  into  the  field.  However  events  may 
turn  in  the  future,  the  successes  achievcil  by  the 
young  prince  will  never  be  foi^otten  by  his  people, 
though  when  we  call  him  young  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  many  of  the  greatest  victories  of  great 
captains  have  been  won  at  an  earlier  age.  The 
masterly  plan  of  the  campaign  in  Bohemia  has  been 
attributed  to  the  head  of  the  Prussian  staff,  the 
Baron  von  Moltke,  who  is  old  enough  to  have  coun¬ 
selled  timid  action,  if  all  we  have  heard  of  late  of 
the  incapacity  of  generals  over  fifW-five  or  sixty 
years  of  age  has  much  truth  in  it.  The  Baron  is  of 
Danish  family,  but  entered  the  Prussian  service 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  He  was  soon  put  on 
tlie  staff,  and  was  sent,  in  company  with  the  Baron 
Bincke-Oldendorf,  to  be  present  at  tlie  campaign 
between  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  in  Mehemet  Ali’s 
time,  when  he  was  a  spectator  of  the  battle  of  Nisib. 
Grcneral  Stcinmetz,  from  whose  corps  (the  fifth 
army  corps)  the  first  bulletin  of  victoiy  in  Bohemia 
was  issued,  is  an  old  hero  of  the  war  of  indepen¬ 
dence  in  Napoleon’s  time.  He  received  the  iron 
cross  when  quite  young,  held  a  commission  in  the 
Diisseldorf  Guard,  and  after  the  barricade  stri^les  j 
in  Berlin  le<l  two  battalions  of  the  second  foot  regi¬ 
ment  into  Slesvig,  and  to<ttc  an  active  part  in  all  the 
engagements  there.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
coininander  of  the  c.-wlet  academy  in  Berlin,  (gen¬ 
eral  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  commander  of  the 
eighth  army  corps,  is  another  hero  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  but  the  fifty  years  that  have  since 
rolled  over  his  head  have  abated  nothing  of  his 
vigor ;  witness  Munchengratz,  where  he  was  the 
first  to  give  and  receive  fire,  and  Gitschin.  Gen- 
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end  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  commander  of  the 
seventh  army  corps,  began  his  career  in  1813,  when 
he  ran  away  from  home  to  enlist  in  a  rifle  corps,  i 
His  frame  was  so  slight  and  delicate  that  he  was  | 
scarcely  thought  capable  of  carrying  his  arms,  but 
nevertheless  he  won  his  lieutenant’s  epaulettes  with¬ 
in  a  year,  and  at  the  engagement  of  Montmirail 
was  obliged  to  take  command  of  his  battalion,  all 
his  seniors  having  been  put  /iors  de  combat.  On 
this  occasion  he  won  the  iron  cross.  He  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  barricade  struggle  of  1848, 
and  in  1864  was  appointed  chief  of  Von  Wrangel’s 
staff. 


CLEOPATRA. 

“  ner  besat;  might  outface  the  Jealous  hours, 

Turn  shame  to  lore  and  pain  to  a  tender  sleep. 

And  the  strong  nerve  of  hate  to  sloth  ami  tears  { 

Hake  spring  rebellious  in  the  sides  of  frost. 

Thrust  out  lauk  winter  with  hot  August  growtiis. 
Compel  sweet  Mood  into  the  husks  of  death, 

And  bom  strange  beasts  enforce  harsh  courtesy.” 

T.  IIatxan,  Fall  o/jHlonf,  1656. 

Hkr  mouth  is  fragrant  as  a  vine, 

A  vine  with  bi^s  in  all  its  boughs ; 

Serpent  and  scarab  for  a  sign 
Between  the  beauty  of  her  brows 
And  the  amorous  deep  lids  divine. 

Her  great  curled  hair  makes  luminous 
Her  cheeks,  her  liAed  throat  and  chin. 

Shall  she  not  have  the  hearts  of  us 
To  shatter,  and  the  loves  therein 
To  shed  between  her  fingers  thus  ? 

Small  ruined  broken  strays  of  light. 

Pearl  after  pearl  she  shreds  them  through 
Her  long  sweet  sleepy  fingers,  white 
As  any  pearl’s  heart  veined  with  blue. 

And  soft  as  dew  on  a  soft  night. 

As  if  the  very  eyes  of  love 

Shone  through  her  shutting  lids,  and  stole 
The  slow  looks  of  a  snake  or  dove ; 

As  if  her  lips  absorbed  the  whole 
Of  love,  her  soul  the  soul  thereof. 

Lost,  all  the  lordly  pearls  that  were 

Wrung  from  the  sea’s  heart,  from  the  green 
Coasts  of  the  Indian  gulf-river ; 

Lost,  all  the  loves  of  the  world  —  so  keen 
Towards  this  queen  for  love  of  her. 

You  sec  against  her  throat  the  small 
Sharp  jittering  shadows  of  them  shake  ; 
And  through  her  hair  the  imperial 
Curled  likeness  of  the  river  snake, 

Whose  bite  shall  make  an  end  of  all. 

'Through  the  scales  sheathing  him  like  wings, 
'Through  hieroglyplis  of  gold  and  gem. 

The  strong  sense  of  her  beauty  stings. 

Like  a  Keen  pulse  of  love  in  them, 

A  running  flame  through  all  his  rings. 

Under  those  low  laige  lids  of  hers 
She  hath  the  histories  of  all  time ; 

The  fruit  of  foliage-stricken  years ; 

The  old  seasons  with  their  heavy  chime 
That  leaves  its  ihymc  in  the  world’s  ears. 


She  sees  the  heart  of  death  made  bare, 

'I’he  ravelled  riddle  of  the  skies. 

The  faces  faded  that  were  fair. 

The  mouths  made  speechless  that  were  wise 
The  hollow  eyes  and  dusty  hair ;  ’ 

The  shape  and  shadow  of  mystic  things. 

Things  that  fate  fashions  or  forbids ; 

The  staff  of  time-forgotten  kings 
Whose  name  falls  off  the  Pyramids, 

Their  coffin-lids  and  grave-clothings; 

Dank  dregs,  the  scum  of  pool  or  clod. 
God-spawn  of  lizard-footed  clans. 

And  those  dog-headed  hulks  that  trod 
Swart  necks  of  the  old  Egyptians, 

Raw  draughts  of  man’s  beginning  God ; 

The  poised  hawk,  quivering  ere  he  smote, 

With  plumc-like  gems  on  breast  and  back; 
The  asps  and  water-worms  afloat 

Between  the  rush-flowers  moist  and  slack ; 
The  cat’s  warm  black  bright  rising  throat. 

The  purple  days  of  drouth  expand 
Like  a  scroll  opened  out  again ; 

The  molten  heaven  drier  than  sand. 

The  hot  red  heaven  without  rain, 

Sheds  iron  pain  on  the  empty  land. 

All  Egypt  aches  in  the  sun’s  sight ; 

The  lips  of  men  are  harsh  for  drouth, 

'Tlie  fierce  air  leaves  their  cheeks  burnt  white. 
Charred  by  the  bitter  blowing  south. 

Whose  dusty  mouth  is  sharp  to  bite. 

All  this  she  dreams  of,  and  her  eyes 
Are  wrouglit  after  the  sense  hereof. 

There  is  no  heart  in  her  for  siglis ; 

The  face  of  her  is  more  than  love,  — 

A  name  above  the  Ptolemies. 

Her  great  grave  beauty  covers  her 
As  that  sleek  spoil  beneath  her  feet 
Clothed  once  the  anointed  soothsayer ; 

The  hallowing  is  gone  forth  from  it 
Now,  made  unmeet  for  priests  to  wear. 

She  treads  on  gods  and  god-like  things. 

On  fate  and  fear  and  life  and  death, 

On  hate  that  cleaves  and  love  that  clings. 

All  that  is  brought  forth  of  man’s  breath 
And  perisheth  with  what  it  brings. 

She  holds  her  future  close,  her  lips 
Hold  fast  the  face  of  things  to  be ; 

Actium,  and  sound  of  war  that  dips 
Down  the  blown  valleys  of  the  sea. 

Far  sails  that  flee,  and  storms  of  ships ; 

The  laughing  red  sweet  mouth  of  wine 
At  ending  of  life’s  festival ; 

That  spice  of  cerecloths,  and  the  fine 
White  bitter  dust  funereal 
Sprinkled  on  all  things  for  a  sign ; 

His  face,  who  was  and  was  not  he. 

In  whom,  alive,  her  life  abode ; 

The  end,  when  she  gained  heart  to  see 
Those  ways  of  death  wherein  she  trod. 
Goddess  by  god,  with  Antony. 

Aloeknon  Swinbdkne. 


